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BY EM.LY J. MACKINTOSH. 


Ir was Sunday evening, and through the 3 years of life, to meet ever a loving, frank glance, 
thickly gathering twilight Randall Williams § ’ and now saw the face she loved ayerted from her. 
looked forth from his study window, across $ Randall!” It was a tone of such pleading 
his garden, the village paths, the clustering ; pain that it broke down all his reserve. 
qottages, to fix his large, melancholy eyes: ‘‘Anna! Anna! why will you force me to 
upon the church spire. The sun was setting, § : tell you? I have been a fool; I love, oh! how 
flooding the village with golden light, and:deeply I cannot tell even you. I could have 


there was no fairer face illuminated by the } buried it away in my own heart, but she is 
rays than that of the young minister of Blye- ; dying—my love!” 

wood, Randall Williams. Waying brown hair; ‘Dying? Ella Graham?” 

shaded his broad, fair brow, and his features “Ah! you guessed it!” 

were delicate as those of a woman. There was ‘‘No; but there is no other dying in the vil- 
sorrow, @ deep, longing look in his eyes, but it: lage! My poor brother!” 

was not remorseful, nothing lingered in the ex- 3 “T have tried to conquer it!” he said, bit- 


pression to mar the saint-like purity of his face. éterly. ‘I knew well how absurd it was to 

“Dreaming in the twilight, Randall!’ expect any to love me-——” 

The voice roused him, and he held out his$ ‘Randall, I love you!” 
hand, as he turned, with a ready smile, to greet 3 “With a sister’s love, pure and true; I have 
his sister, a tall, fair woman, some fifteen years $ proved it, Anna. You are accustomed. to it; 
his senior. $ but is not this a figure for a lover?” 

“What is it?” she asked, softly; for, with the $ 3 He stood erect as he spoke, and Anna’s tears: 
quick perception of a loving heart, she saw that 3 3 Tose, as she marked the fuce of despair, the 
his reverie had been a painful one. ; figure that accounted for it. Every joint seemed 

“What is it? What, Anna?” S twisted; the whole form leaned to one side, 

“What is it that has changed you, Randall? $ while the ill-matched limbs and emaciated frame: 
Sorrow you have had to bear, sorrow and pain} made ‘the man dwarfish in size, It was*an. 
from your early childhood, and nobly you have $ angel’s face on the frame of a Caliban, 
borne it.. None know that better than I, who ‘Randall, does she know?” 
have had all your love since our parents died. “Know!” he cried. ‘“‘She.know! No, Anna! 
But that was a settled pain, a patiently borne 3 I could not see her shrink and shudder at sight 
burden. Now, Randall, something new trou-}of me! She sees in me only her parson, her 
bles you. I have marked the change for months ; friend; as such I believe she likes and trusts 
past. You are restless, paler than usual, and}me. Never speak——how can you?——she. is 
now for two weeks past this has increased to an { dying!”’ and with a cry of anguish the deformed 
extent that alarms me. I have waited, brother, 3 sank back into his seat again. 
for your confidence. Tell me now, what is this; There was no word for a sorrow like this. 
cloud?” Anna Williams, knew. well that an attack of 

He sat silent, the pale features working with ; typhoid fever had prostrated her friend and 
pain, the delicate fingers nervously clutching Sunday-school scholar, Ella Graham, and that 
the arms of his chair, and his whole frame ; to-day Randall had offered, by her father’s re- 
herving itself for composure. quest, the prayer for the dying! She took the 

She watched him with wistful eyes—eyes that } fair head in her own arms and softly caressed 
had rested on his face through his twenty-five him, seeking with mute sympathy to comfort him. . 
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The same setting sun with its golden light 3 been much with me, and from him I first learned 
flooded another scene, and here too was pain $ S to look upon life as more than a gay holiday, 
and sorrow. In a large room, furnished with $ It is from his teachings I have learned to facg 
cool matting and soft white hangings, a group 3calmly this—my dying hour. If I tell him 
stood sadly round the bed of the fair girl, whose $ now, will he scorn me? Randall—can you not 
soul seemed so soon about to leave its earthly guess—do you not know—how I love you?” 
tenement. She lay, half-raised by pillows, her; ‘Me? Deformed! dwarfish! hideous!” burst 
eyes closed, her breathing faint, her long, fair ; from his lips. 
curls lying in careless profusion round her ; “Not so! If God has sent affliction, has He 
pale, but lovely face. Her parents, and her; not granted patience? If He has made the 
two manly brothers, in silent grief watched body to suffer, has not He beautified, exalted 
round her bed, while beside her the doctor kept : $ the soul ?” 
his keen eyes fixed upon her face. Suddenly ; $ And seeing his great love, his joy even in 
she opened her large blue eyes, full of light. prospect of a last parting, in his expressive 

“Mother!” ’ face, she whispered again, 

“Yes, darling!” *‘Oh! Randall, do not speak of your cross to 

“T want to see the minister—before I die— } me, as if it could taint my love. I am dying, 
now. Mother—may I see him alone?” but remember, I say, Randall, I love you!” 

Before the sentence was finished, her brother; The time passed away quickly, for, in his joy, 
had started to comply with her request. She; the minister could bear even a parting gilded 
smiled, ag she saw him leave the room, and; ¢ by such consolation as was his now. The group 
then the white lids fell wearily over the blue : 2 outside waited long, till the mother’s heart could 
eyes again. $ bear the suspense no longer. Softly opening 

It was but a few steps from the house where } : the door, she saw the child she feared to lose 
the dying girl lay to the parsonage; and the : sleeping calmly; while by her bedside, praying 
footsteps of Leon Graham had scarcely died 3 fervently, knelt the young minister. 
away before they were heard returning, moving : One after another followed her into the room, 
slowly to keep pace with the limp of the clergy- $ till, with his grave, professional face, the doctor 
man. Up the broad staircase to the sick- “room, : stood again beside his patient. With an eager 
and then all withdrew softly, and Randall Wil- 3 look, he scanned the peaceful face; noted the 
liams was alone with his love and his sorrow. 3 quiet breathing; felt the even pulse, and withs 

Ella lay quiet, her eyes fixed on the door, $ long-drawn breath let fall the glad whisper, 
until it closed after her mother, who was the; ‘She is safe! Let her sleep quietly, for this 
last to leave the room. Then she raised her $ : ig the slumber to bring her back to life.” 
hand to hold it out to the young minister. He It fell on Randall’s ear, as he still knelt there, 
came to her side. Every outward sign of emo- : and glad tears coursed down his pale cheeks. 
tion he had stilled for the performance of the: Safe! The one word nestled close to his heart, 
duty for which he believed he had been called § as he rose to obey the doctor's request to leave 
there, to pray for a dying parishioner. Not ; Ella alone with her mother, Safe! He whis- 
one trace of his strong emotion lingered on his ; * pered it softly to himself, as he walked home. 
pure, calm face, as he bent over her to catch 3 ’ He shouted it in his sister’s room, ashe fell, sob- 
the low words she uttered. 3 bing, like a child, into her outstretched arms, 

“They tell me I am dying,” she whispered, $ ‘Safe, Anna! She will live, and she loves me!” 
‘sand I will confess to. you the only secret of$ There were not wanting wondering words, 
my life. My shame, had I lived, for——” and § when the fair girl married the deformed minis 
a faint flush rose to her pale cheek, ‘I love : ter; but they who loved her best knew that her 
where my love has been unsought. He——” $ happiness lay in his love, her future was safest 
and she dwelt a moment on the word, ‘has ; in his keeping. 





THE GREAT IN MIND—A SONNET. 


And feature, perished in the clattering tramp 

Of warring elements, and stern and bold 

Forms individual to the gaze unfold. 

There is a power, too, in the swelling grief 
And passions, scathing flesh to crumbling part 
All that is frail from intellect and heart, 

And lift their features forth in strong relief. 4.2 


Maxx where the ocean, with her serried waves, 
Rolls their impetuous charges on the shore; 

Mark where the furious tempest foams and raves, 
And vivid lightnings let the torrents pour; 

And there the fretted rock and stony plain 

Alone impregnable to storms reinain. 

All that bestowed on them the common stamp 
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GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 345, 


CHAPTER IV. ; to see, and grew green at the recollection—but 

Tue winter had come, and, to a certain de-: naturally that only made her more furious with 
gree, the widow’s plans had been successful. Jenny for reminding her of those things. 

The Delancy set tolerated her because their 3 “You're a regular Copcutt!” she ejaculated, 
leader did; even Mrs. Doshamer knew her again $ for the three hundred and fiftieth time. ‘I’m 
when they met, and Polly was as smiling and}a fool to be the slave I am for an ungrateful 
polite as if she did not long to throttle her, } minx like you!” 
whenever they came face to face. She grew so violent that Jenny was glad to 

Any quantity of people visited her because } soothe her in the best way she could manage, 
others did; and, as for the men, her gay sup- 3 particularly as uncle Copcutt was not there to 
pers were quite attractive enough to need no; lend her even his poor support. Of late the 
other reason for their acceptance of her invita- } old man was much occupied down town, rush- 
tions. ; ing about Wall street and haunting brokers’ 

But there were drawbacks, and bitterly the $ offices, to the great loss of spirits and flesh. 
widow felt them. She could gain no very secure; The widow decided to give a grand ball—no 
foothold. She might present herself at Mrs. * common affair, but a regular ball, such as no- 
Delancy’s receptions; occasionally a card was $ body had that winter given. It was all that 
left at her house in return, but this sort of $ was required, she felt certain, to place her upon 
acquaintance was not what Polly struggled for } the topmost wave of popularity. 
by any means. $ “It will bring out Andrew Winston, I know 

Then, too, uncle Copcutt was getting fear- it will,” she said to Jenny. “I had a dream 
fully stubborn. He actually told her once in : last night—I saw him proposing to you here in 
80 many words, that, if it were not for Jenny, § the boudoir—and you know I am like grend 
he would ‘cut the concern” and buy himself a father Dyson, my dreams always come true.’ 
farm in the country. She would not hear of} Jenny blushed and turned away—it was a 
his troubles, did not believe in them; and, at? Shabit she had, of late, whenever her sister 
all events, solaced herself with the idea that, } brought Winston’s name into the conversation. 
after Jenny’s marriage, she could live with her | “It will happen,” said the widow, “I know 
and send the old man adrift, if he chose to go. : it will!” and she stared straight before her, as 

That Jenny was to marry Andrew Winston ; if she saw the exact spot where the important 
Was a settled thing in her mind. She had $ performance was to take place. 
looked at the matter so long that she ment “T don’t believe that he is a marrying man,” 
blinded, as people are when they stare at the: said Jenny; but the widow snapped her up im- 
sun, and really could not see anything else. mediately. 

As for Jenny herself, the girl really troubled: ‘Don’t talk trash,” said she; ‘do be a 
her occasionally. She was getting very odd— Dyson! Father always said he would have 
had taken to reading, and did not care half as ? been Napoleon Bonaparte if he had been born 
much about gayety as formerly. Indeed, on} in Corsica, and I believe in my soul he would! 
several occasions, she had excited her sister’s ; Andrew Winston’s wife you will be, now mark 
\ wrath, by declaring that she did not think : my words.” 
society paid for the trouble they took to get} Jenny did not dispute the fiat. She had un- 
into it. bounded faith still in her sister’s determination, 

“We hardly ever go out,” said Jenny, “that 3 although she had grown ashamed of the means 
We are not in some way mortified before we get ; she employed to gain her ends, and a sort of 
home.” pain gathered in her blue eyes as she listened 

The widow remembered Mrs. Doshamer’s $ to her words. 
sneers—the Shaker story which turned up in : “Now,” said the widow, “you are to say 
various forms—the slights she had not chosen $ nothing to uncle Copeutt! I don’t = to 
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speak a word to him until everything is ar-; except what it was her gracious pleasure to 
ranged and the people actually invited, for : permit them to enjoy. 

he’ll worry my life out if 1 do. I only wish I} ‘I have half a mind to arrange one room in 
could contrive someway of getting him out of ; Turkish style,” she went on, “and have attend- 
town until it is over.” Sants in it. That artist—Freeman, you know, 

“TI think he seems troubled,”’ Jenny ventured $ might be of some use.” 
to say. : Jenny turned from the window at that name, 

‘*You are very wise all of a sudden,” retorted $ She had been somewhat pale of late, but there 
the widow. “It’s only his horrid vulgarity and } was color enough in her face now. 
poor spirit; I believe he grows stingy—old men ; “He could help, you know,” pursued the 
almost always do.” g widow; ‘the comes here enough, in all con- 

“Oh! Pauline, he is not that, Iam sure!” 3 science.” 

“Much you know about it!” cried the widow, ; ‘‘He is received in excellent society,” said 
on the high road to one of her frenzies, ‘‘You’re ; Jenny, with as much spirit as it was safe to 
an ungrateful piece, anyway! Pray, where } show. 
would you be if it wasn’t for me? Teaching; ‘Of course, those sort of people always are,” 
school or married to some Pennsylvania far- ; returned the widow, carelessly; ‘but he is in- 

mer.” ; sufferably conceited!” 

Jenny sighed as if she would not have cared; Jenny shut her teeth hard together, but 
much what her fate had been so that she could $ turned to the window again, her face so elo- 
have been honest and true; but it would have ? quent that it was well the quick-witted widow 
been a dangerous proceeding to have hinted 3 did not happen to look up. 
that, and the widow entirely misinterpreted her} She had taken a sheet of paper and pencil, 
sigh. and was scribbling down such names as she 
” “‘I don’t wonder you gasp for breath,” said } could think of at the moment. 

she; ‘just think of it! Look where you are} ‘The Tysons,” said she, ‘‘I must have them.” 
mow—living like a princess, and who have you ‘“Why, Pauline, they: have never called on 
to thank for it but me?” § you,” said Jenny, her face flushing now with 

“I have never denied that you have been} different emotions from those which had agi- 
kind and generous,” replied Jenny. For the ; tated her a few moments before. 
life of her, as she looked back on her life, she: ‘That makes no difference,” said unscrupu- 
could not give more hearty praise to her sister $ lous Polly; ‘I was introduced to her, the other 
for her efforts in what she deemed the advance- g day, at Mrs. Delancy’s—I dare say she will call 
ment of both. 3 before the ball comes off.” 

“You are a good girl, very good,” said Polly,} ‘I would wait and see,” returned Jenny. 
too much occupied with thoughts of her ball to : ‘Oh! mind your business!” cried the widow, 
he ill-natured. ‘Only wait till see you Andrew $ without a bit of foreign elegance. ‘You are 
Winston’s wife and I shall be perfectly satisfied. { putting on great airs lately, I just advise you 
I ask no better revenge on Mrs. Doshamer—if 3 to drop them.” 
we don’t pay her off then, my name is not Pau-$ ‘Mrs. Archibald——” 
line Rushman.” $ “Qh! sister, you know what Mrs. Morton 

Silent still was Jenny; her blue eyes looked S said!” ventured Jenny. 
eut of the window, but saw nothing of thescene: ‘Mrs. Morton is astick!” cried Polly. ‘Mrs. 
upon which they rested. In spite of her worldly { Doshamer visits her, and so do oceans of people 
training, of the hard lessons she had learned, §—I don’t pretend to be any better than my 

which would have chilled many a woman’s na- 3 neighbors.” 
ture like a frost, the poor child’s heart had: Jenny sighed. 
awakened at last and completed the change S ‘‘There you go again! You are enough to 
which had, for some time, been at work. Svex a saint with that everlasting gasping,” 

“I have such a brilliant idea for my ball,” $quoth the irate widow. ‘I declare, I'll just 
said the widow, going back to the subject. just : go to my own room if you can’t stop—you put 
then uppermost in her thoughts; “but I shall; me out eompletely. I wish to goodness you'd 
tell you nothing about it yet.” ’ go down and match that worsted—I promised 

She always said ‘‘my and mine,” even when } Mrs. Phelps to do it. Hunt till you find it, for 
addressing uncle Copeutt. She was so aceus-}I told her I knew where there was some. Go 
tomed to governing them both, that it never } dress yourself and order the carriage.” 
oceurred to her they hada right tosay anything,‘ Jenny went away not sorry to escape, and 
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left the widow to her pleasant occupation and ; 
to undisturbed thoughts of this grand ball, § 
which was to place her upon the pinnacle she; 
had so long sought to attain. 

ot tell you, Jenny, this ball will be a suc- 
cess,” she said again and again to her sister. 
“I never felt so confident about anything be- } 
fore. I don’t look beyond it—I rest satisfied $ 
there.” 

But Jenny was not enthusiastic, and was pro- 
perly reproached for her stupidity and ingrati- 
tude. 

“Black ingratitude at that,” said the widow, 
“the blackest of the black! But what can one 
expect in this world?” 

Still those were not times when she could be 
angry very long. Besides, the elation caused 
by the thoughts of the ball, the widow and 
Jenny had received cards for a stylish party, 
to wich she had been dying to go. Luckily $ 


for her she found some means of obliging the § 


lady who gave it. She heard of some particu- 
lar thing she wanted, and it being among the 
possessions Polly had brought from Europe, 
she sent it to her at once, and the consequence 
was the invitation to her party. 

Uncle Copeutt did not go, but the widow and 
Jenny were off in their grandest and most be- 
coming attire. I use the first adjective to ex- 


and lived in a country tavern during your early 
Sones, are just the person to explain that to 
him.” 

The widow grew livid, but she hid it pretty 

well. People were staring—the foreigner looked 
; 3 dreadfully puzzled. 
; ‘‘Madame refers to my having told her that I 
$ once spent a summer at an old Pennsylvania 
tavern,”’ she said, speaking to the German, but 
making her words intelligible to all about. ‘I 
was @ child at the time, and my parents thought 
the air would be good for my health.” 

“We met such a dear, delightful old Shaker 
at Lebanon, last summer,” said Mrs. Doshamer. 
‘“‘He was an old friend of Mrs. Rushman—his 
recollections of her childhood were quite beau- 
tiful.” 

‘‘He was a poor man who lived on a property 
of my father’s,”’ explained the widow, her head 
whirling a little, but still determined to make 
the best of it. 

“Was that it?” drawled Mrs. Doshamer. 
“Oh! I did not understand it in that way.” 

‘“‘That is the correct one,” said the widow, 
‘‘at all events. But all this is Greek to the 
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: 


bewitching smiles. 
Mrs. Doshamer had to let her go pretty nearly 
unscathed that time; but, before the evening 





count,” and she turned toward him with her 


press the widow’s dress; and the last for her : was over, she found means to punish her as she 
sister’s, as of late the girl had grown so simple § $ usually did if the widow strayed within the 
in her tastes as to excite her sister’s indigna- § circle of her orbit. 
tion. $ An hour or two after, she saw Livermore and 
There was a foreign count there, to whom the $ another old reprobate laughing over a paper 
widow had been, for some time past, trying to : they held. Like all people in a similar posi- 
obtain an introduction, and that night she had § tion, the widow never saw people laugh heartily 
the supreme bliss. N § without fearing it might, in some way, be con- 
Mrs. Doshamer managed to trouble her hap- 3 $3 nected with it. 
piness as she always did. The widow had ap-3 She got near them and managed to possess 
proached a little group where the count stood, 3 herself of it in spite of a little unwillingness 
and her old enemy was trying to explain to him 3 upon their parts. It was a rough, but spirited 
something about our country life which he could 3 sketch of a Pennsylvania tavern, on the porch 
not understand. % stood a figure whom anybody would have re- 
“Stop,” she said, suddenly, ‘Mrs. Rushman 3 cognized as a caricature of uncle Copcutt. The 
will know all about it?” 3 widow employed an eye-glass usually; but her 
“What will Mrs. Rushman know?” asked the $ vision was sharp enough to take it all in, and 
Widow, smiling and altogether delightful. $ to decipher upon the sign, that hung to a willow 
“Country life,” returned Mrs. Doshamer. : tree, the name—“ Dyson,” written in onee capi- 


“TI always do spend my summer there,” said 
the widow, looking very grand, and as foreign 
as she could at short notice; “<I supposed all 
Christians did the same.” 

“Oh! of course,’ returned Mrs. Doshamer; 
“that isn’t what I mean at all. The count was 
talking of the difference between our lower 


tals. 

She laid the sketch carelessly down. 

«Who did it?” she asked, but it so happened 
that neither of the gentlemen knew. 

The widow looked up and caught Mrs. Dosha- 
mer’s eye. She knew that, whoever might be 
the author of the sketch, Mrs. Doshamer was 


classes and the peasantry in Europe. Now 
you, who have spent these latter years abroad, 


the instigator—that was to pay for her insolence 
¢ in approaching the foreigner. 
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Livermore good-naturedly pushed it} 


rare 


**Lucky I didn’t tell him of the ball,” thought 


under a pile of books, and Polly looked as} the widow, and smiled at her own astuteness, 


unconcerned as if the thing had not cut her 


like a knife. 


Toward the end of the evening she again § 


stood by the table—the room was almost de- 3 : 
serted, and the people in the other parlors were $ 
too busy dancing to notice her. 

The widow seized the paper and tore it into $ 
atoms. As she flung the fragments under ihe $ 
table, she looked up and saw Mrs. Doshamer } 
smiling at her through the door-way. 


“T tell you what, Polly, with all your braing 
you’re a bringing our pigs to a bad market!” 

‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a——” 
she began, but checked herself in time. «I 
wish you would keep your proverbs to your- 
self,” said she; “I have told you time and 
; again how vulgar they are.” 

‘Like enough, like enough, but there’s often 
3 a deal of truth in a plain saying.” 

“IT hate plain sayings,” said Polly; ‘and, 


‘‘Destroying childish recollections?” she } what’s more, I won’t hear them.” 


asked. 

“Only finding a grave for your bad man- 
ners,” retorted Polly, sweeping past her with } 
a low courtesy, which cost her great pains to } 
execute, but was very well done. ; 

It was Mrs. Doshamer’s turn to feel an inward } 
raging, and the widow went home quite satis- ; 
fied at having, for once, made her angry. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue invitations were out, the supper ordered, 
“great preparations going on, and as yet uncle 
Copeutt knew nothing of the matter. Jenny 
dared not speak for fear of offending her 
sister, and the widow still saw fit to keep her 
counsel. 

She had arranged her room and the Turkish $ 
attendants, and that was the only part of the $ 
affair in which Jenny appeared to take the $ 3 
slightest interest. There, under young Free- } 
man’s instructions, she did what she could, and $ 
they were a long time planning the thing; but § 
the widow was so much occupied, and so de-} 
lighted with the success of the thing, that she $ 
paid little attention to the hours thus passed. 

Then she had another fancy in her head 





‘Wall, wall, if you won’t listen——” 

“T won’t, and that’s all about it.” 

So the old man sighed and went away. He 
had paid dearly for the mania which his niece 
had, for a time, instilled into him; and she was 
now so intoxicated by success that anything 
like prudence had utterly forsaken her. 

The moment he was out of the house, the 
widow flew at her preparations with more 
energy than ever. 

Not until two days before the ball did uncle 
Copeutt discover there was such a thing in 
contemplation, and then he first heard of it out 
of the house. 

He came home rampant, but afraid of the 
widow even in his rage. 

**You’re as crazy as a bed-bug!” he groaned. 

‘‘And you’re as poky as a toad in a hole,” 
: she cried, as usual giving him back compari- 
sons in kind. 

“I tell you we’re almost ruined, Polly!” 

‘And I tell you, this ball will save us—it 
will be our last great expense. Andrew Win- 
ston will propose for Jenny, and then every- 
thing is settled.” 

The old gentleman really was in such distress 
that he was quite ill, and sought solace where 


which was being carried out. Between the 3 he had often done of late. Indeed, by the time 
conservatory and what had been the picture { dinner was over, he was so much elated that 
gallery, during the first proprietor’s reign, was $ the widow took him severely to task. 

@ square space which she had roofed in with 3 ‘ Wall,” he said, ‘‘we’ve, each on us, got our 
glass, intending to floor it, put in stoves, and $ $ weak points, this is getting to be mine;” and 
fill with flowers and all sorts of wonderful 3 she left him in a state of unbounded disgust, to 
things. She had the windows of the gallery § $ which he paid not the slightest attention. 

cut down to the floor, and, as she meant that} “I won't go down stairs,’”’ he said, on the 
for the Sall-room, it was a sufficiently good idea; § : morning of the ball, ‘not a step; so you needn’t 


only that in her hurry the whole thing was so 3 
carelessly done, that the effect was not what $ : 
one could have desired. 3 

That part, of course, uncle Copcutt disco- § 3 
vered, and raved like a madman. 

‘We mayn't be here two months longer,” he : 
cried, ‘Niece Polly Ann, either you’re crazy? 
or you'll drive me so.” 


teaze me.” 

Nothing was farther from the widow's 
3 thoughts, and she left him to consult his own 
fancies, only fearful that he would change his 
mind when night came. 

It really was a brilliant affair, that ball, and 
S reflected great credit upon the widow’s powers. 

The rooms were crowded—even Mrs. Dosha- 
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mer was there—and the general opinion ap-} perfectly beside himself with some dreadful 
peared to be that people who could give such ; tidings. 
entertainments were not to be slighted. ; “Uncle, uncle!” she whispered, “‘go up to 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Doshamer; ‘‘this is} your room! Come this way—up the back 
the widow’s first and last-—that is the only } stairs.” 
reason I came. Why, they have ruined es “T won’t,” he fairly shouted, “I tell you I 
old gentleman—I dare say he is in bed ill this} won’t! I’m ruined, and everybody may know 
moment.” 3 it for what I care.” 

So the whisper crept round the rooms, but{ The widow, in her fright and frenzy, could 
did not throw any shadow upon the festivities. ; still, blind as she was, see Mrs. Doshamer edge 
If it was the last ball, so much the more reason } her way into the room; perhaps that was the 
for enjoying it. » } hardest blow of all. 

“Ah! Mrs. Rushman,” said Mrs. ie “Poor old man!” she heard her say, ‘that 
meeting the widow gorgeously attired and in $ dreadful woman has driven him crazy!” 
the highest possible spirits. ‘You have quite; ‘I want Jane. Where’s Jane?” cried uncle 
exerted yourself to-night. Dear me! dear me! } Copcutt, blubbering and wavering to and fro. 
only to think of poor Mrs. Hoffman, how de-} ‘Call her, I say.” 
lightfully she used to receive us in these very ; “She’s in the ball-room,” Mrs. Doshamer 
rooms—but she is gone. I wonder who will be said; ‘do call her, somebody—it may quiet 
here after you?” < him.” 

“T have no intention of giving up the house,” : The widow got near the door. 
replied the widow, feeling blue and cold as if} ‘My uncle has these paroxysms often,” she 
an east wind had just blown over her; ‘‘we all! said; ‘it is caused by rush of blood to the 
like it, and intend to complete the purchase.” g head. May I beg you all to return to the ball- 

“T know you did intend to,” replied her } room while I get him up to his room—it really 
enemy; “‘but I thought——” Sis not dangerous—only a sort of temporary 

There were too many people near for the ; aberration of mind.” 
widow to care to hear what her thought was. : Pale and shaking, so that she could hardly 

“Excuse me,” she said, “I promised your s $ stand, she still tried to carry it off with her old 
cousin that he should have his favorite redowa. audacity. 

Come and see him dance it with my sister.” “Does she say I’m crazy?” cried the old 

The shot told very well. Mrs. Doshamer bit 3 man, catching her words. ‘She lies—I ain’t— 
her lips, and on sailed the widow, trying to; I’m ruined! Don’t arrest me—I’ll give up 
tally her spirits, which always fell perceptibly ; everything—I won’t keep a penny,” he con- 
under Mrs. Doshamer’s basilisk glance. ; ; tinued, his fancy taking a new turn. 

Mrs. Delancy was not there, being confined $ ; “Please go to the ball-room,” said the widow, 
to her room with a neuralgic attack; but her $ g $ standing between him and the throng; “I as- 
son and Emily Mansfield were, so the widow ; sure you it is nothing—I can quiet him as soon 
was consoled. $.as we are alone. Pray, join the dancers.” 

Supper was over, and almost everybody had} ‘I could as soon dance in Bedlam,” whis- 
returned to the ball-room. The widow had } pered Mrs. Doshamer to somebody nearest her; 
stopped to get a glass of wine and chat for an ? but when the crowd filed out she was forced to 
instant with Mr. Livermore, when she saw her ; follow. 
uncle at the farther end of the room. 3 The widow beckoned to one of the servants; 

Her heart sank at once as it had never done : but just as she laid her hand upon the old man’s 





before in the midst of all the trials and mis- § arm, he broke away from her with a howl that 
haps she had gone through. $ was scarcely human. 

He wore the same dress he had on in the} ‘Don’t touch me, don’t touch me!” he ex- 
Morning, his hair was disordered, and he was;claimed. ‘‘Jane, Jane—I want Jane! They’ve 
brandishing a paper.in his hand, and calling $ taken her to prison—I know they have! They're 
out, N carrying her off—there in the crowd. Let her 


hd 


“Niece Polly or Polliny, or whatever you $ go—let her go! 
eal! yourself—it’s come. I told you ’twould!” ; He broke loose from his niece’s hold and 

A crowd of people were pushing into the darted away, the astonished crowd separating 
Toom, attracted by his voice and distracted ap- 3 S right and left to give him passage, so much 
pearance. The widow rushed toward him, and $ N ‘ started that nobody thought of trying to check 
saw that he was not only half-intoxicated, but $ his flight. 
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“Jane!” he called, with all the frenzy of in-; He was clenching the paper still. She flew 
toxication and delirium; ‘‘Jane—come to your ‘ at him and wrenched it from his hand. It wag 
uncle—come to uncle Jacob!” 3a telegraphic despatch, giving information of 

As soon as she could collect her bewildered ; the failure of a firm in which she knew he had 
thoughts or force her limbs to support her, Mrs. : largely invested at her suggestion. 

Rushman followed in pursuit; even in that} She understood the truth then—they were 
dreadful moment trying, as she passed people, : ruined! All her great hopes fell together at 
to impress upon their minds the belief that it ; her feet in a ruined pile—all that she had toiled 
was only an attack such as she had been, for a} for years to gain was lost at the very moment 
long time, accustomed to seeing him have. All : ‘ she had put out her hand to grasp it. 

the while, her face and lips deadly pale, even; 3 Keep her away,” muttered the old man; 
through her paint, and the wildness of her eyes } ; “she'll rile me—keep her away!” 

giving the most terrible lie to her words. $ Freeman returned with the opium, and they 

Many people were merciful enough to turn; persuaded Copcutt to take it. He lay back on 
away; but there were others who stared as it! the couch, still holding fast to Jenny’s hand, 
the dreadful sight had been some theatrical ; ‘and muttering a wish to be saved from Polly. 
show got up for their entertainment. The poor woman was not in a state to do him 

The news was hurried through the ball-room, } either harm or good. She had staggered be- 
and soon from the top of the house to the bot- ; hind some curtains, at the other end of the 
tom everybody knew that some terrible thing} room, had sense enough to lay herself down 
had happened, and every one was eager to hear ; without disturbance, and then, for the first time 
the real truth. ; in her life, fainted completely away. 

With a last cry, the poor old man sank pros- ; Jenny and Freeman watched the old man 
trate upon a seat in the boudoir, and thither } until he fell into a restless sleep. 

Mrs. Rushman followed just in time to se “T think he might be taken up stairs now” 
Jenny trying to raise him from the couch. 3 he said; ‘I fancy the people are gone.” 

Some one was aiding her—not Winston, but: He went to the door and stumbled over Mrs. 
young Freeman—the widow through all her; Rushman just as she was coming to herself. 
fright felt a sort of joy that it had not been the ; Jenny uttered a cry of affright. 
former. ‘**Pauline!” she exclaimed. 

“Shut the door,” she heard Jane say, and} The widow held up her hand warningly. 
mechanically she closed it. “‘T wouldn’t have Mrs. Doshamer see me for 

She was past being of any assistance; all she § ‘the world. I’m better now.” 
could do, for a few moments, was to cower in’ She got up, shaking and blue, but still con- 
her chair and keep back the hysterical spasms : 3 trolling herself from a fear that the crowd had 
that were coming over her. $ not dispersed. 

The old man had recognized Jenny at last 3 ‘Look out, Mr. Freeman,” she said, ‘and 
and grown a little more quiet. His cries had § see if they are gone.” 
died into low murmurs, while he held her fast as $ Nobody was to be seen but the servants; the 
if afraid that he might again lose sight of her. {last stragglers were going through the hall—it 

“‘Don’t leave your old uncle, Jane—don’t : mattered little to people how they got home— 
leave your old uncle.” $the principal thing was fo leave the ill-fated 

“I won’t leave you,” she answered, “indeed $ house. In all that crowd, the young man was 
I won’t.” $ the only one who offered the poor society-hun- 

“If I only had some epium to give him,” $ ; ter the least aid or sympathy. 

Freeman said, who saw the true state of the; $ The old man was carried up stairs, and the 
case at once. _ 3 widow shut herself in her room: first to have 

“There is some in my sister’s room,” Jenny , out her spasm of grief and rage, and then to 
said, ‘if you could only find a servant.” 3 think, if think she could, what was to be done 

He went to the door, beckoned to one among; next. Little enough was in her power. She 
a number, hovering about like crows, and sent ; only wondered she did not go mad outright 
him on the errand. ° between humiliation, disappointment, and the 

“Pauline, what is the matter with him?” S ruin of everything that, in her eyes, made life 

, whispered Jenny. ; worth having. 

“He is crazy, I tell you!” she gasped. “He Jenny watched by the old man, but Freeman 
has disgraced us forever—we might better be} did not allow her to watch alone; the widow 
dead!” 3 knew nothing of it, and, if she had, she was too 
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near insane to have had any thoughts at ally ‘You are all fools!” cried the widow. “If 
upon the subject. ;my advice had been followed we shouldn't be 

The next morning uncle Copcutt was sensible : where we are to-day.” 
again, but really quite ill, and did not leave his ; Nobody answered. What was there to be 
bed for several days. > said? 

The widow got up and went wandering about : Jenny and Freeman held a long conversation, 
like a ghost, not yet able to get the better of } and the result of it was, that they decided, when 
her shock, and waiting for the old man to be they left that house, which must be speedily 
well enough to talk. 3 done, she should enter the new home he was to 

The only visitor they had was young Free- give her. 
man; a few people left cards and inquiries, but} Freeman took the management of Copcutt’s 
Polly flung them down as so many new insults. affairs into his own hands, and found enough 
Tradespeople assailed them from all quarters; was left to establish him comfortably upon a 
servants grew insolent and clamored for wages; small farm he owned out West. 
but the widow could do nothing until her uncle} Jenny and Freeman were married; and, soon 
recovered. after the wedding, the old gentleman prepared 

When he could talk, and sit up, and go out, } for his departure. 
things were not much better. He was ruined, “T shall go with you,” the widow said; “I 
and that was the end of it. His niece’s extra-  wouldn’t stay here and run the risk of meeting 
yagance and the recent failure had finished him ’ Mrs. Doshamer for the world, and I never could 
completely. bear Philadelphia.” 

In her horror and distress, the widow was Freeman mentally blessed his stars for that, 
astonished by a proposal for Jenny’s hand from $ but held his peace like a wise man. 
young Freeman. The widow was very cool and condescending 

A week before, she would have turned him ; both to him and Jane, she could not make up 
out of the house—it was her only refuge then. 3 her mind to forgive either. Out West she went, 

She stammered something about Winston. Sand the life she led poor old uncle Copcutt can 

“He has left the city,” Freeman said; ‘will Sbe imagined. But it was impossible for her to 
not be back for several months. I love your ; be quiet long. Getting into society was now 
sister, I will make her a good husband. I am$ out of the question; but, before the year was 
not very rich; but I am not poor, as you have § over, she was delivering lectures in the Western 
always seemed to suppose. May I have her, ; cities upon all imaginable subjects, and drawing 
Mrs. Rushman?” $ crowds by her original style of eloquence. 

“Oh! take her—let her please herself.” ; Freeman was inclined to shudder when her 

“Take her,” said uncle Copcutt, ‘“‘and don’t ; name was mentioned; but they seldom saw her, 
let her be fashionable whatever comes!” sand he and his wife found happiness sufficient 

“If I were Jenny I would go on the stage!” : to satisfy reasonable beings. 
exclaimed the widow, suddenly; “if a woman: Removed from her sister’s influence, taught 
makes a reputation, she is a good deal sought to think and act like a reasonable being, Jane 
after in society.” $ soon developed into what she was meant for—a 
' “Sister!” cried Jenny. generous, warm-hearted woman, loving her hus- 

“Be a painted Jezebel!” exglaimed uncle band devotedly, and making something like a 
Copeutt. proper use of the powers God had given her. 
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LADY. LADY. 
On! say, wilt thou love me when youth shall depart, When sorrow my life’s bright horizon shall cloud, 
When the blossoms of beauty have flown? When sickness ehall wither my bloom, 
In the Winter of age, wilt thou cherish the heart, Wilt thou shelter the head by adversity bowed, 
Whose Spring-time is only thine own? And smooth my sad path to the tomb? 
LOVER. LOVER. 
Thy roses may fade, and thy glances grow dim, My affection, no time, no mischance can subdue— 
But, dearest, thy vanishing youth Away with each harassing fear! 
Cannot bear, in its flight, the affections of him, My heart, dearest girl, cannot wander from you, 
Who plights to thy virtues his truth. While—your income’s Ten Thousand a year. 
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“Wet, Mark, have you made up your mind 


to let me go?” 


smiling a little drily. He could remember the 
time when to have been separated from hima 


This was the question Mark Bradley’s wife } week would have seemed to his wife a terrible 
asked him, with flushing cheeks, and a pretty } calamity. 


look of entreaty in her eyes. 


The latter, half-conscious of what was in her 


“I think, at all events, you have made up $ husband’s mind, looked down, colored rose-red, 
your mind, Mattie. Though I can’t but think $ then, glancing up, said, very sweetly and ear- 


that you will find more real enjoyment at the 


old homestead, in the sensible society of your § 


father and mother, than all the empty dissipa- 
tion of Saratoga will be likely to afford you. 
Beside that, it would be far better for the 
children.” 

**Oh! we can’t tell that, Mark, until we have 


$nestly, ‘I think you are the best man in the 


whole world, Mark!” 

Mark smiled again. But this time it wasa 
smile of pleased content, and, with it still lin- 
gering about his mouth, he left her; and I 
think not many men brought a happier and 
more genial expression ‘“‘down town,” that 


given Saratoga a trial. I know that father and } morning, than Mark Bradley. 


mother are the dearest and best old couple 
in the world, and will do everything, as they 


always have done, to make me and the children ¢ rural. 


Mattie, as I have hinted, was a ‘country 


lassie,” and her husband’s origin was also 


They had grown up together, married, 


happy. But I have spent every summer with : and then come to the city to try their fortune. 
them since our marriage. And now I want to § Mark had succeeded in finding the same, or, at 


see a little of life. Mrs. Mayfair tells me con- {all events, a very promising way to it; and, 


stantly, that I want style and that I have no; moving from an unpretending dwelling in a 


savoir faire whatever.” 

“You are fair enough for me,” returned Mark 
Bradley, who made no pretentions to under- 
standing French. 
complexion was as white as the milk on which 
she—a country lassie—had been reared. 

After his last sentence, Mark thought a little, 
make up his mind that, perhaps, a trip to Sara- 
toga would teach his wife a few lessons that 


Slower part of the city, had taken a mansion of 


statelier aspect in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue. 
Here Mrs. Bradley had fallen into the society 


And, in truth, his wife’s $ of one Mrs. Mayfair, who had succeeded in in- 
‘ spiring her with the ambitious desire recorded 


in the preceding conversation—to know more of 
the world. This lady was apt to be smitten with 
sudden fancies, and strike up enthusiastic inti- 
macies thereon, very violent while they lasted. 


would be likely to last her a life-time; then, } At present, Mrs. Bradley chanced to be one of 
quietly taking a check from his pocket-book, < these ‘‘fancies,” and, accordingly, basked in 
filled it up and handed it to her: it was his way 3 the light of Mrs. Mayfair’s countenance and 
of giving his consent to her project. patronage. It was she who had displayed, be- 
Mattie glanced at the check. It entitled her fore Mattie’s unaccustomed eyes, the untold 
to two hundred dollars, just the sum Mrs. May- 3 glories comprised in a trip to Saratoga. Mrs. 
fair had declared to her was the smallest pos- ; Mayfair intended offering her annual tribute 
sible amount that she—Mattie—would be able} to fashion by going thither herself, and had 
to ‘“‘do” with. To Mrs. Bradley, however, whose } reasons of her own for desiring Mattie’s com- 
training had been conducted on a more economic pany. It gratified her vanity to be admired 
system, it seemed a small fortune. : and looked up to as an oracle; and, beside, Mr. 
“Of course,” said Mark, as he took his hat, ; Bradley was a ‘“‘rising” man, and the acquaint- 
“if you go so far as Saratoga, I shan’t be able $ ance might prove a convenient and desirable 
to make the journey more than once a week. $ ome. 
If you were at your own home, I should be} In case “Bruin,” as Mrs. Mayfair disrespect- 
able to see you and the children every night.” 3 fully designated Mark Bradley, should consent, 
**A week won’t seem so very long, Mark.” I she had offered to assist Mattie in accomplish- 
ie | not, Mattie?” asked the gentleman, 3 ing her shopping. But the latter, if destitute 
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of savoir faire, had, at all events, some native ; 


“I should like them dearly,” sighed Mattie; 


shrewdness at her command, and, saying to } “but I cannot afford to buy them, I fear.” 


herself, “If I ask her to go with me, she’ll be ; 


plunging me into all sorts of extravagances,” 
set forth with the laudable determination of 
achieving her own shopping. 

Now, don’t think that Mattie started out with 
any intention of diving into remote streets and 


“Oh! if it isn’t convenient to pay all imme- 
diately, I flatter myself I can make some other 
arrangement. A hundred and fifty down, per- 
haps, and your note for three months, say. Any 
thing to oblige my pretty cousin.” 

For all his compliment, cousin Sylvester knew 


out-of-the-way places in search of bargains. : well what he was about, and that Mark Bradley 


Not she. She was sensible enough to know 
that it is best to go at once to a reliable store, 
where goods may be obtained at reasonable 





was ‘‘sure pay.” 
‘Well, I’ll think about it,” said Mattie, and, 
declining the gentleman’s pressing offer of show- 


prices, and where you run no risk of insult, ; ing her through the “establishment,” she hur- 
short measure, or having counterfeit bank-bills } ried home, thinking the children had been left 
imposed upon you for genuine. $ too long already. 

Mrs. Bradley, therefore, did her shopping in The afternoon found Mattie engaged in the 
Broadway, and, on her return home, arrested : recreation so dear to feminity of inspecting 
by the sparkle and glitter of Tiffany’s window, ; purchases made, and ascertaining how far they 
stopped to survey the same. ‘Mrs. Mayfair} would stand the test of home-scrutiny. Too 
told me that if I went with her to Saratoga, a $ impatient to wait until the goods could be car- 
new set of jewelry would be indispensable,” she } ried up stairs, Mattie had unfastened the bun- 
soliloquized. ‘She says the one of turquoise ; dles in the parlor—and chair, sofa, and table 
and pearl Mark gave me for a bridal: pre- } were adorned with fabrics of all kinds and hues, 
sent is entirely out of date, and it is turning $ embroideries, children garments, etc., while the 
color beside. I wonder what a new set would $ three little ones looked on, ejaculating, at inter- 
cost! I’d be content with garnets even, if 1} vals, “Which is for me, mamma?” Tiny Cora, 
eouldn’t do better.” 3 the youngest, went still further, and, envelop- 


Just here Mattie’s eye was caught by a ing herself in a floating mass of drapery, trailed 


sparkle of diamonds that reposed, as if con-3 it through the room, shouting with glee, ‘Dis 
scious of their beauty, upon a background of ; is my dess, mamma!” 
snowy velvet. The set consisted of ear-rings, : Just here, in the midst of all this disarray, 
with the diamonds disposed in clusters, grape- ; Mrs. Mayfair entered, her arrival unannounced 
wise—a breast-pin of similar design—and a by even a pull of the bell. She regarded this 
bracelet of linked gold, with a clasp of the 3 piece of unceremoniousness as a mark of favor, 
same precious stones. unconscious that it was a singular and not-to- 
Mattie remembered that a certain far-off} be-tolerated want of good breeding. Mattie, 
cousin of her—Sylvester by name—was con-} somewhat confused at being found in such a 
fidential clerk to the firm, and, thinking it , state of disorder, advanced to meet her friend. 
would be no harm to step in, ask him the; ‘¢Well, what does Bruin say?” asked the 
price, and request a nearer view of the jewels, $ visitor, with a conceited lisp. For answer, 
entered. The gentleman she was in search of; Mattie pointed to the furniture, masquerading 
spied her from a remote part of the store, and, , in all sorts of feminine adornments. 
hastening forward, gave that cordial greeting : 3 «Where did these come from?” demanded the 
“country cousins’—no matter how distant— 3} lady, producing her eye-glass. Not for an in- 
always reserve for one another; then asked 3 stant would she have hazarded an opinion be- 
what he could do for her. $ fore ascertaining this important fact. 
“Only show me that set of diamonds de- ‘From S——’s in Broadway.” 
signed in grape clusters, and tell me the: This being satisfactory, Mrs. Mayfair de- 
price.” manded that ‘those little monkeys’”—meaning 
The jewels were produced. : the children—should be sent up stairs. This 
“The cheapest set in the store,” said the ’ i done, she solemnly proceeded to inspect. 
young man. ‘‘You shall have them for two § She was pleased to stamp Mrs. Bradley’s pur- 
hundred and fifty dollars.” $ chases with her approval, but demurred at the 
Mattie viewed them admiringly. They did: number of dresses as being by no means suffi- 
not lose by a closer inspection; for, though ‘ cient, adding finally, with an air of exquisite 
small, they were very brilliant, and choicely 3 patronage, ‘‘ However, my dear, as you’re not 
designed. well known, and have no reputation to sustain, 
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(reputation for silly extravagance, the lady ; held her as by a spell. No one had robbed her 
meant,) I suppose these, with what you have, 3 of the diamonds already hers in fancy, and, as 
will do upon a pinch. And now, to have them; she gazed at them, lo! they were turned into 
made, I shall introduce you to my dress-maker, 3 entreating eyes, that flashed and glittered se- 
Madame Gossamer, who will transform you into g ductively, declaring, ‘‘We were made for each 
another being.” S other, Mattie Bradley.” 

Now, Mattie’s intention had been to have her $ 3 The result was that the imps of the diamond 
mantua-making done under her own very eye, ; triumphed. Mattie entered the store, had a 
where she could assist in the sewing—under \ short colloquy with cousin Sylvester, and re- 
which process ‘cribbing’ and extortion would $ } gained the street with crimson cheeks, clasping 
be impossible. 3 S close in her hand a conical-shaped package, in 

Her companion voted this project-‘‘absurd;” } whose stead she had left behind five gold-pieces, 
but finally, relenting, selected three dresses to 3 @ fifty-dollar bill, and a note payable at three 
be laid upon the shrine of her pet divinity— ; months. 

Madame Gossamer, in whose presence she chap-} Mrs. Bradley felt she had done a daring thing, 
eroned Mattie the very next day. This per- and refused to listen to the small, pleading voice 
sonage had the airs of a duchess, the nose of a S that would whisper, ‘Is it quite right, Mattie?” 
hawk, and a complexion of saffron. $’. Mrs. Mayfair had taken upon herself the 

Poor Mrs. Bradley found herself convicted : : responsibility of engaging rooms at the U—— 
of embonpoint, and was inducted into a pair of $ Hotel, where they all arrived one warm, dusty 
madame’s Paris-imported corsets on the spot, ; afternoon in mid-summer. 
the presiding goddess herself lacing them with ; Mrs. Mayfair coolly appropriated a pleasant 
a gint that left Mattie almost breathless. But : ; room in the second story to her own use, smil- 
then, it was worth something of a sacrifice to } ingly informing Mattie and her husband, who 
have a fashionable shape. ’ had escorted his family thither, that she knew 

Mrs. Mayfair and madame decided between ; it would be easier for Mattie and the children 
them how the dresses were to be made, and, } to get up and down stairs than it would be for 
when they were finished, graciously permitted : a delicate person like herself. Besides, she was 
Mattie to pay the bill, which proved to her, 3 such a curious creature that she always wanted 
most decidedly, that her transformation into : to be where she could hear all that was going 
“another being” was a process that, persevered ; on; and, with her nervous organization, it was 
in, would be ruinous. $ imperatively necessary to be so situated that, 

In the meantime, that vision of jewels she : in case of fire, escape would be easy. 
had seen in Tiffany’s window constantly danced; ‘‘Disinterested! upon my word!” muttered 
before her eyes. Were they a possible acqui- 3 Mark, as they followed the waiter a couple of 
sition? She turned the question over in her $ : flights further up. 
mind. Presently the Bradleys found themselves in- 

In a certain snug corner of her bureau- stalled in the rooms, or rather boxes, allotted 
drawer reposed five twenty-dollar gold-pieces, : $ to them, which, when occupied by the trunks, 
put away in anticipation of that ‘rainy day” $ S left very little space for anything else. Mr. 
ever present with the frugal house-wife. It { Bradley was pleased to be provokingly face- 
would be easy to save fifty dollars out of the $ tious, congratulated his wife upon the dimen- 
money her husband had given her, and, surely, ; sions of her apartments, and their remarkable 
Mark would not grudge the remaining hundred ; coolness and airiness, adding that he was quite 
for had he not hinted to her that, some day, she } sure that a thermometer, introduced therein, 
should wear diamonds, if she chose? At ali; ; would by no possibility ‘‘rise above a hundred,” 
events, she would walk down Breadway, and: 3 together with divers other jokes gentlemen are 
ook in at the window. Somebody else had § $ wont to indulge in under similar circumstances. 
bought them after all, perhaps, and garnets | Mattie, determined to put a brave face on the 
would suit her just as well for the present. ; matter, declared that the rooms did ‘very well,” 
Why, then, Mrs. Bradley, did you, with nervous { and that everything seemed strange until one 
fingers, take those five rainy-day pieces from ; became accustomed to it. 
their resting-place and enclose them in your § The next day Mr. Bradley departed, and Mat- 
purse? Forgive her, reader! You and I will; tie, foolish child! was half-glad to see him g0; 
deceive ourselves precisely the same to-mor- for she had kept silence in regard to her pur- 
row! S chase of jewelry, and, for the first time, there 

Once there, the magical, glittering window was a secret between her and Mark; moreover, 
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she longed to pr her diamonds, which his : table, and ate them in season and out of season. 
departure gave her leave to do. $ Of course indigestion and fretfulness was the 

That day Mattie arrayed herself for dinner 3 result; and Maria, their nurse, declared that, 
ee ~ — amg mango a pee since the day they were born, had the 
e for her wear, but evidently not to 3 chi n been so throublesim.” 
fasten. At length calling Maria, the children’s; Mrs. Mayfair had, at first, been very caress- 
nurse, to her aid, by dint of lacing madame’s 3 ing and patronizing; but, having ‘‘struck up” 
imported corsets so tight, that Mattie came to : one of her sudd inti ies with a family of 
the conclusion that lungs might as well be dis- ; enormous pretensions and numberless airs they 
pensed — as — or to be available as ; fancied aristocratic, had scarcely a word to 
organs of respiration, the waist finally con- $ spare for Mattie. 
sented to fasten. When the task was com- ; This was exasperating enough, but this last 
pleted, the dress itself—an organdie fine and : had considerable spirit of her own, and wouldn’t 
sheen, rich with garlands and bouquets of 3 3 for the world hve shown that this conduct gave 
flowers—certainly looked very pretty. But : her the slightest discomfiture. 
then when had Mattie seen herself with neck; Furthermore, Mrs. Bradley had made an ac- 
and arms of such unbecoming redness? A slim} quaintance of her own. There had been one 
waist would scarcely be an offset to this disad- { or two little civilities offered, which Mattie, in 
oem be - “el 7 , eee and simplicity, had accepted; and 
ayin cons ti ide, tti it 
hesblion, penne ‘ons ‘am ond ‘dia : acon ainaienaiene aie seuanaae 
mond clusters in her ears, donned the brooch $ himself so civil was a Mr. Frederié De Vincent. 
seme — a a and tapped 3 Now if Mr. De Vincent had been at all ‘‘loud” 
at Mrs. Mayfair’s door. is lady, surveying { in dress or demeanor, Mattie would certainly 
her critically, ejaculated the one word, ‘‘Dia- ; have refused his acquaintance from the outset. 
monds!’’ Then for her became quite respect- : But he was such a low-voiced, sweet-mannered 
ful, and, extending an arm to her protegee, ; young man, so quiet in dress and demeanor, 
graciously conveyed her down to dinner. 3 and wore his hair so beautifully—parted in the 
Mrs. Bradley’s seat chanced to be beside } middle with hyacinthine locks on either side— 
a commonplace, overdressed woman, who, in that one couldn’t but be charmed with him. 
point of size, might have been one of Barnum’s; Mrs. Mayfair wondered who on earth that 
“mammoth ladies” taking her summer recrea- } was that Mattie Bradley had ‘picked up,” and 
tion; but, as far as jewels were concerned, she ; felt obliged to admit that, ape the whole, he 
quite outblazed Mattie, who shrank back, feel- ; was quite ‘“ genteel-looking.” 
ing that her display in that line was entirely \ By-and-by the acquaintance progressed so 
outshone by that of her neighbor. The latter 3 far, that, when one evening Mr. De Vincent in- 
had beside her her daughter, a little Miss most g vited Mattie to join the throng of promenaders 
elaborately attired, whose loud-voiced chatter } ; passing up and down the long piazza, keeping 
could be heard from one end of the table to the ; time to the swell of music, she did not refuse 
a ® il ' . ; 3 i poe ee 4 When Mattie, taking leave for 
is small damsel scanning the table arrange- ; Sthe night of her polite escort, withdrew her 
ments with much interest, finally gave vent to ; hand from his gentle clasp, she discovered that 
the following outburst: ‘‘Oh! mother, just look, * her arm was bare of its bracelet. In vain did 
if everybody ain’t got a little towel by their { 3 Mr. De Vincent search for it high and low, and 
plates with a ring round it. Why don’t we: 3 : declaring he would speak of it to the proprietor, 
never have sich things at home? Say, ma!” ° with many protestations of sympathy, he with- 
So Mrs. Bradley had the pleasure of finding : drew. 
herself outdone, in the matter of jewels, by an’ In the meantime Mr. Bradley, detained in 
individual whose table at home was diurnally {town by business, had only been able to visit 
indocent of the presence of napkins! his family but once, and even then he failed to 
As the days glided on, I am obliged to admit } render himself altogether agreeable. He pro- 
Mrs. Bradley did not find Saratoga as prodigal 3 tested that the children were becoming puny; 
of enjoyment as she had anticipated. The chil- § ‘ twitted his wife in regard to her missing roses; 
dren, accustomed to simple fare suited to their $ ‘ inquired if that ‘‘embodiment of the virtues,’ 
years, ate indiscriminately of everything that ; ‘Mrs. Mayfair, was as “devoted” as ever; and, 
came in their way, and, child-fashion, slipped ; ? in fine, was as provoking and cynical as man 
almonds, raisins, etc., into their pockets at the ‘ could well be. Yet one could hardly blame him 
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for this. It is bad enough for a man to be ob- 
liged to stay in town, hard at work, while his 
family are away pleasuring, without the addi- 
tional aggravation of feeling that wife and 
children are losers, instead of gainers, by the 
circumstance. 

Besides this, a trifling incident placed Mrs. 
Bradley on thorns during the whole of her hus- 
band’s visit. Tiny Cora, the youngest, as she 
sat on her father’s knee, began to prattle, 
‘*Mamma, where are dose shiny tings ’ou wear 
in ze arternoon? Show ’em to papa.” 

Mark, glancing at his wife, was surprised to 
see that the ‘“‘missing roses” had returned to 


play, in garden and orchard! No one there 
thought them a ‘‘bore” and a “‘nuisance;” and 
how healthful and sweet to the taste had been 
the morning and evening draught of milk, 
snowily foaming in those delightful bowls of 
old-fashioned china! 

Actually amid all the delights of that famous 
watering-place, which Mattie had sighed to 
enjoy, she found herself pining for the pleasant 
summers she had spent at home. 

Mattie, however, laid all this aside for the 
$ nonce; for was not a grand ball to take place, 
S and surely she couldn’t help enjoying herself 
Sat that? Mrs. Mayfair had come up to her 





her cheeks with a vengeance, and that her $ room, for the first time in many a day, to in- 
whole aspect was one of confusion. Her eyes, quire of Mattie what she intended wearing on 
accustomed to meet his with the clear glance {the occasion; and had said, ‘You must intro- 
of confidence, fell before his searching gaze, as § $ duce me, chere, to that masculine acquaintance 
he said, a little sternly, ‘You needn’t blush, $ § you have made. He dances well, I observe, 
Martha. If there is anything I am not to know, $ ‘and it really promises to be quite a flirtation!” 
you shall take your own time to tell me of it.} The idea of a flirtation had never entered 
I am not an inquisitive man, as you are well? Mattie’s simple brain; but smiling noncha- 


aware.” 

Mrs. Bradley had intended to tell her hus- 
band of the kindness of Mr. De Vincent, and 
ask him to thank the same for the politeness 
he had shown her. But she thought to herself, 
‘*How coldly Mark speaks! and when did he 
ever call me Martha before?”—and withdraw- 
ing into that shell of wounded pride, which 
women are apt to have at hand, she told him 
nothing. They parted, next day, with con- 
straint on both sides; though Mattie; in her 
heart, wished most devoutly that she and the 


children were safely lodged in the old home- 3 


stead with her father and mother, and no secret 
to cast its shadow between her and Mark. 

This wish recurred to Mattie more than once. 
Then the little pinched up rooms vanished, the 
great hotel with its bustling crowds, its lac- 
quered and artificial round of pleasures ceased 
to be, and this was the vision that came in its 
place. 
amid hills, that stretched in undulating swells, 
green and wooded, far away into the distance. 
On one side smiled the garden, a vivid sheet 
of bloom from end to end; on the other were 
pleasant orchards, bending down beneath their 
gold and crimson store of glistening apples. ; 
And nearer yet, just beside the forest, stood a 
tree of rose-colored plums, pink as the topazes 
Aladdin gathered from the gem-bearing trees 
of his enchanted garden. Nor was the charm 
of melody absent, for, coming from behind the : 
house, was heard all day, and clearer still at 
night, the pleasant chime of running waters. 

How happy the children used to be at their 


A white, rambling dwelling, nestling § 


$ lantly, she rather encouraged the idea. 

**Do tell me about him,” urged Mrs. Mayfair. 
“He is really quite distingue looking.” 

But it was Mattie’s turn to be cool and offich; 
$ and, finally, Mrs. Mayfair departed in a huff, 
} straightway confiding to her new-found friends 
of airs aristocratic, that Mrs. Bradley was a 
“vain, conceited puss! whose head had been 
turned by a little admiration!” 

Mattie had reserved for the evening’s plea- 
sure (!) arobe of gauzy grenadine, of Madame 
3 Gossamer’s make, and which proved more re- 
luctant to fasten than even the organdie. “I 
wonder if I can stand it until the evening is 
finished,” thought Mattie, as Maria, with many 
an “‘Arrah! Bad cess to the loikes of it,” etc., 
succeeded in bringing hook and eye into con- 
tact. - 
$ Mattie then donned ear-ring and brooch, and 
$ would have consecrated a sigh to her absent 
bracelet, had not her dress been made too tight 
$ to admit of such an impropriety. 
$ Her arms were round and usually white; but 
to-night Madame Gossamer had exiled the lily 
from them, as well as her face and neck. And 
; with a dissatisfied look in the glass, and think- 
sing, “I have lost whatever good looks I had, “ 
§ she went down stairs. 

Mr. De Vincent had promised to be in wait- 
ing, and had requested the pleasure of being 
: her partner in the first quadrille. Would he 

: disappoint her? No; there he was, standing at 
; the ball-room entrance. Coming forward, he 
greeted her with empressement, then offering his 
‘arm, led the way within. 
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The rooms were hot and crowded, and though , blood. She had been robbed of both breast-pin 
Mattie strove to enjoy herself, the grenadine and ear-rings. 
robe, aided by Madame Gossamer’s corsets, put $ This was too much for mortal woman’s pa- 
a veto upon everything of the kind. She danced ; tience. Mattie, recovering energy, traveled up 
once or twice with Mr. De Vincent, and strove the, long flight of stairs; released herself from 
to forget that her head ached ready to split;$the .‘‘durance vile’ of Madame Gossamer; 
and wondered why, in spite of her efforts to see } packed her trunks; and the next morning 
clearly, that the people, and lights, and every- 3 found herself and family en route for home. 
thing about her, would bob up and down, one’ When Mark Bradley returned from business 
indistinguishable mass. 3 the day after, he was surprised to find the 
“I really think I am going to faint,” whis- ; house thrown open, and what had been joyless 
pered Mattie to De Vincent; ‘‘a thing I never 3 solitude, replaced by the clamorous glee of his 
did in my life.” children. Mattie met him, a very Niobe for 
The gentleman was most kind and sympa- ; tears, and, distracted between penitence and 
thizing, and half-led, half-carried his partner ; indignation, recounted her errors and misfor- 
into the cooler air of the piazza outside. But : tunes. 
it was too late. Nature, wearied of contending; Mark Bradley’s conduct spanned those tears 
with Madame Gossamer, yielded in despair, and § as with a rainbow. He consoled his wife, paid 
Mattie fainted dead away. $ without a murmur the hundred dollars due on 
When she recovered she found herself alone, 3 $ the diamonds, which, alas! were not; and alto- 
reclining in one of the rustic chairs in which ; gether proved himself what Mattie had declared 
the piazza abounded. : him to be, ‘‘the best man in the whole world!” 
“Tt suppose Mr. De Vincent must have gone} Upon inquiry that pink of gentlemanliness— 
for assistance,” thought she. But time passed § ‘Mr. Frederic De Vincent—proved to be the 
on, he did not come; and the people that had $ $ prince of pick-pockets, whose professional acu- 
begun to throng the piazza, stared at her as she ; men detected in Mattie’s simplicity an easy 
sat in solitude. 3 victim. He succeeded, as he always had done, 


Finally, feeling strong enough to return to $ in eluding the grasp of justice. 
her room, Mattie rose to her feet. As she did g Mrs. Bradley, a wiser and better woman for 
so, the moonlight struck across her breast, but § S her Saratoga experience, spends her summers 
there was no diamond brooch thereon to yield ; Sin blissful content at the old homestead among 
a responsive glimmer. In alarm she put her } $ the hills, and shudders at the mention of water- 
hand to her ears, and withdrew it flecked with § ; ing-places! 
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MY DREAM. 
BY NELLIE NORTON. 


Sweeter than the chime of vespers, 
Or the voice of muffled bells, 

Came her song in low-breathed whispers, 
Softer than love’s fond farewells. 


Niaut slow dropped her starry curtain 
O’er the great world’s silent sleepers, 
As I watched the dim, uncertain 
Light of earth’s pale vigil-keepers; 
Gentle zephyrs passed before me— 
Fanned me with their breath of balm, 
Till a dreamy sleep stole o’er me 
With a holy, voiceless calm. 


Long her little angel-fingers 
Wooed sweet song from harp-strings golden! 
Still its echo round me lingers 
Like fond memories half-unfolden ; 
And as night-winds gently bore it 
From the harp with golden strings, 
Came a beauteous dove, and o’er it 
Folded down her snow-white wings! 


Far away to bright Elysian 
Did the fairy, Fancy, guide me, 

And, where’er I roamed, the vision 
Of my soldier walked beside me; 

Yes! my hero came all covered Say, what does my dream betoken? 
O’er with glory dearly bought, Will our land, so sadly blighted, 

And around his pathway hovered With its dear lovelinks all broken, 
One more fair than poet’s thought. Shortly be in love united? 

"Twas a sweet child-angel bringing Was the white-robed angel singing 
The same message down from Heaven, Of my soldier’s quick release? 

That the shining ones were singing Was the snow-white birdie bringing 
To the shepherds’ Christmas even; Us the olive-branch of Peace? 
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MOTHERLESS. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


A CHILD, scarcely four years old, stood ona ; “Tf I had known Mrs. Long,” she said. 
low chair by one of the parlor windows. Her; ‘‘What if you had known her?” 
cheek was pressed to the glass. Was she sleep- 3 The thought which had come into Mrs. Chris- 
ing, that her form remained so motionless? : tian’s mind remained unspoken. 

Three days before, a long procession of car-; Now it began to be as if curtains were slowly 
riages had moved from the house, led by a$ closing over the windows. A dim obscurity 
hearse with its slowly nodding plumes, bearing ; was veiling everything, and, as the minutes 
to the city of silence a dead mother. Her child § * passed, sensibly increasing. Mrs. Christian, 
now stood at the window, with cheeks pressed } with eyes siiil bright from the up-welling of 
against the pane, motionless, but not sleeping, : tears, looked over the street again. There 
as every passer who looked up into her sober } stood the waiting child, as she had been stand- 
face could testify. sing for so long a time. But, suddenly, she 

“My eyes have been full of tears to-day,” § started, threw up her hands with a glad mo- 
said Mrs. Christian to her husband, who came} tion, while all her rosy face broke into waves 
in a little while before the twilight began to fall. : of joy. Then she disappeared, dnd in an in- 

‘*What cause have you for tears?”’ was asked. ; stant afterward stood in the street door which 

‘Come to the window and you shall see.” ; her father had opened, Mrs. Christian felt a 
Mrs. Christian drew her husband across the } thrill of pleasure, as she saw Bessy leap into 
room. ‘‘Look over at dear Bessie Long. A} her father’s open arms, clasp his neck almost 
dozen times to-day have I seen her standing by wildly, and rain her kisses on his lips. The 
that window, all alone, looking drearily out. , : door closed upon them, shutting out from bodily 
Poor motherless child! How my heart aches for ; 3 sense the vision, but not obliterating a line of 
her! No more tender care; no more affluence } its beauty from her inward eyes. 
of love—but, instead of these, eold duty, or, it ; “She is happy now,” said Mr. Christian. 
may be, unkindness and neglect. I have im-; ‘And I would to God that all motherless chil- 
agined a thousand causes of heart-ache for that } dren were as happy.” 
little one to-day; and oh! how I have longed to ; Something in her husband’s voice, as he said 
take her in my arms—aye, into my very bosom. $ this, caused Mrs. Christian to glance up into 
To me, there is something so sad about a mother- ; his face, He.was still looking from the win- 
less child!” $ dow, but with the abstracted air of one who 

“As your own early experiences have $ 3 contemplates an inward and not an outward 
proved.” : if image. 

A sigh came fluttering upon the air. And; ‘There she is now,” said Mr. Christian, with 
now, silent for some time, Mr. and Mrs. Chris- § $so much of concern and pity in his tones, that 
tian stood Jooking across the street upon the ; his wife, in surprise, asked, ‘‘Who?’”’ As she 
sober face, and almost moveless form of that ; ‘looked across at the window opposite, but saw 
motherless child at the window. : the child, who had awakened so deep an inte- 

“Why, Helen!” A tear had fallen upon the § rest, no longer there. 
hand of Mr. Christian. $ The poor little girl I saw sitting on a door- 

“T don’t know what has come over me,” said : step, as I came algng.” 

Mrs. Christian, drawing back from the window, : ‘‘ Where is she?” 

and among the shelter of curtains. “The sight} ‘Creeping along with that heavy basket. 
of tbat child keeps my eyes running over with ; See. Now she has stopped, and is gazing up 
tears.’ 3 at the window where Bessie Long stood a few 

Her husband tried to lead her back from ; minutes ago; and now she has put down her 
the window; but stood still, opposing the ; basket. How weary the poor thing seems! She 
gentle pressure on .sr arm. It was as if shes sis sitting again. If there was any love in her 
were, in a measure, fascinated by the child, and $ home, do you think she would be lingering so? 
could ne withdraw from its presence. ° Tt makes my heart ache to look at het. She is 
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as a coarse child, nor an evil child. She ce ; Christian, looking from the oat door into 
known love, though its light has faded so early : ° the hall, as the child and servant came in; and 
from her path. I sawthat in a glance I had $ to the sitting-reom she followed with her hus- 
of her face. You cannot see its expression band. 
now, for evening’s shadows have fallen too § “That will do, William. I'll send for you in 
thickly.” 3a little while.” Thus dismissed, the servant 

Mrs. Christian had drawn her hand through $ ‘ left the apartment. 
her husband’s arm, and now leaned upon him, } : The child was scarcely four years old; slight 
as her eyes rested on the lonely child sitting as 3 $ of form, and with delicate, symmetrical features. 
motionless on the step across the way, as had ; ; Her eyes were large, soft and brown, and her 
stood the other child at the window. Her heart ; mouth half-budding with a tenderness which 
was open, and pity flowed in. 3 had been so chilled that it could not break into 
“Poor, neglected one!” she said, pityingly. ; flower. She stood, where the servant had left 


“Poor, motherless one!”’ broke in the hus- ; her, still holding on to her basket, and looking 


band’s voice. 

“Tt may be 
finished. 

“What?” Mrs. Christian looked up at her ; 
husband. ‘What were you going to say?” 

“Why don’t that child go home? Night is $ 
falling.” There was a kind of troubled impa- 3 
tience in his voice. Mr. Christian moved away 3 
from the window, and walked back nearly the: 
whole length of his handsome parlors; then re- ; 
turned to the window again from which his wife 3 
had not moved. 3 

“It ay be what, Andrew? Finish the sen- ; 
tence.” Mrs. Christian drew her arm again ; 
within one of her husband’s, and, locking her : : 
hands, held him with his face turned to the § 3 
street and his eyes on the solitary child, who § § 
still remained sitting on the marble steps of the : 
house opposite. 

“That, in God’s Providence, this child has $ 
been led to us. She lifted her gaze to mine, as 
I passed her a little while ago, and looked at § 
me with such sad, wistful eyes, that I have been $ 
haunted with their expression ever since. And, 
now, she is sitting over there, as if waiting for 
us to take her in.” 

“We will take her in.” Mrs. Christian’s 
voice had the fullness of a strong purpose. 
Stepping back, quickly, she rung the bell, and 
then returned to the window. A servant came 
in. 

“Here.” She beckoned with her hand, and 
the servant came to where she was standing. 

There’s a child sitting on Mr. Long’s steps. 
Do you see her?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Bring her to me. I wish to see her.” 

Again Mrs. Christian turned to the window, 
and strained her eyes through the murky air to 
look at the child. The servant spoke to her, 
and she arose, instantly, following without hesi- 
tation. 

“Take her into my sitting-room,” said Mrs. 

Vor. XLII.—28 


Mrs. Christian sighed. : 
The sentence dropped un- : 


” 
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with a half-timid, half-confiding air, wonder- 
S ingly at Mr. and Mrs. Christian. 

‘‘Have you a mother?” It was the first ques- 
tion that came to Mrs. Christian’s lips. 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ answered a low, tender voice, 
and the eyes that looked into the child’s face 
saw an instant change of countenance. 

“Is your wate living?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

‘*Who takes care of you?” 

This question seemed to puzzle the little one’s 
mind. She looked down upon the floor, and 
then up again at Mrs. Christian. 

‘*What is your name?” 

“Tilly.” 

“Tilly what?” 

“Tilly Dean.” 

‘Was your mother’s name Mrs. Dean?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

‘How long is it since your mother died?” 

*T don’t know.” . 

‘*Do you remember your mother?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The large brown eyes grew 
moist. 

“*You loved her?” 

Thus feeling down into the heart of this child, 
Mrs. Christian touched the chord she wished to 
vibrate. The moist eyes ran over. 

‘‘Your mother was good?” 

“Oh! yes, ma’am; she was good!” 

‘«Where do you live?” 

‘‘Round in Jones’ alle 

“‘Do you like to live there?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

“Why?” 

‘It isn’t a nice place; and Mrs. Brown gets 
drunk sometimes, and beats me.”’ 

‘*You live with Mrs. Brown?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ts she your aunt?” 

“Oh! no. She isn’t a relation.” 

‘*Have you an aunt?” 

‘I don’t know.” 
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440 MOTHERLESS. 
‘Why do you live with Mrs. Brown?” ; “Oh, ma’am!” she eagerly replied, sobbing 
“She took me when mother died.” gas she spoke, “I'll be so good. Tilly’ll never 
“What is in your basket?” : do anything to make you sorry. She won't in- 


Something like an expression of shame passed $ deed!” 
over the little girl’s face. “I’m sure she will not,” said Mrs. Christian, 
“If I didn’t beg, we'd have nothing to eat,” $ accepting the promise. ‘And now come with 
she answered. me.” She led her from the room. 
‘‘Mrs. Brown sends you out begging?” More than half an hour passed ere Mrs, 
“Yes, ma’am.” Christian returned to the apartment where she 
“You don’t like to beg?” had left her husband. He glanced up from the 
‘No, ma’am.” page he was reading, as she came - and saw 
«Why not?” that she was alone. 
“Oh, dear! They scold at me, and drive me ‘*What have you done with her?” 
off, and talk so wicked, sometimes.” “She is asleep.” 
**Would you like to stay here to-night?” “Ah?” 
**Mrs. Brown would whip me.” “Come. I want you to see her now. After 
«But suppose I wouldn’t let Mrs. Brown whip 3 removing her filthy rags, I gave her a bath, put 
you?” 3 on clean night-clothes, gave her some supper, 
**You couldn’t help it. She'd do it as soon 3 Sand put her to bed. She fell off into a sweet 
as I got home. She’d cones me, so; and call : S sleep very soon after her tired head rested on 
me such wicked names.” the pillow.” 
‘What wicked names does she call you?” Mrs. Christian’s voice choked as she finished 
“I don’t like to say ’em. My mother never; the last sentence. They ascended to a small 
talked so. She was good. Oh, dear! IfI only } chamber adjoining to, and opening from, their 
had mother to live with.” ; own. The gas was burning low, but Mrs. Chris- 
The artlessness and pathos of these last brief} tian, moving in advance, turned it up and threw 
sentences broke down all hindrances in the}a blaze of light upon the bed where Tilly lay 
mind of Mrs. Christian. Taking both the child’s ; sleeping. 
soiled hands, and holding them with that mag- $ «Did you ever see anything sweeter ?—any- 
netic pressure which only a loving impulse can } thing more beautiful?” 
give, she said, speaking slowly, and looking 3 There they stood gazing down upon the un- 
steadily into the wondering eyes uplifted to hers, } conscious one for a long time in silence. The 
“I’m going to take you away from Mrs. } bath had removed every stain from her skin, 
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Brown. She shall never send you out begging : and the pure young face, rosy with the warmly . 


again; never beat you any more; never scold $ flushing blood, was a very picture of innocence. 
you; never call you wicked names.” } One white arm had pushed aside the covering, 

Mrs. Christian had other words on her lips, } partly revealing the spotless snow of her breast. 
but her voice was losing its steadiness under The brown hair, which had been long and mat- 
the pressure of strong feeling, and she left them $ ted, was smoothly combed from her temples and 
unuttered. $ forehead, and spread itself in glossy masses over 

Tilly’s large orbs remained, for some time, S the pillow. They gazed, still in silence, until 
dwelling on her face. They were full of won- $ their eyes grew dim. Love was pouring with s 
der and surprise. Slowly withdrawing them, $ } strong flood into their hearts. Three years be- 
as a shade of doubt crept over her countenance, $ S fore, and in this very room, had they stood and 
she looked down at her miserable garments and } looked down on a picture just as beautiful; but 
almost shoeless feet. %From these her eyes went the picture had faded long and long ago, and 
to the face of Mr. Christian; and then back 3 ; } they held it only in memory. Now, it was as if 
again to the face of the lady who had spoken S the lost were found—the dead come to life 
to her only in such words as she had dreamed : again—the blessing, whose weary absence they 
might come from heaven, whither her mother } had sighed over, restored. 


had gone. ’ «Poor motherless one!’? was most tenderly 


“Do you mean it, ma’am?” The plaintive : spoken. 
voice shook—tears wet the brown lashes, and: ‘‘Motherless no longer,” was the quick re- 
stood beaded on @M@r cheeks. $ sponse of Mrs. Christian. ‘Led by her Father 
‘I mean it all, poor child!” was tenderly an- : in heaven to our door, we accept the trust con- 
swered. ‘If you'll be a good, obedient little; fided. She shall be as our own child.” 
girl, you shall live here with me.” ; “Yes, it was God who led: her hither. And 
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preparation to receive her into your love was } will care for her so wisely and tenderly that she 
made through pity for another. The door of § cannot get out.” 


your heart was opened just as she came this 
way; opened so wide, that though in rags and 
filth, and begging, she entered in.” 


s 


s 
s 
s 
Ss 
Ss 
N 
s 
s 


And she never did get out. Shall we draw a 
sketch of what her life might have been if this 
door had not been opened? Nay. Draw it for 


“And God being my helper and guide,” an- S yourself, Christian reader; and, thence, your 
swered Mrs. Christian with tearful emotion, “I ‘ duty also. 
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DEAD. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





Deap to all strife, 

To every ill of life; 

Dead to all pain, 

No more to strive for gain 
Of wealth, or love, or fame; 
Dead to regrets, 

To evil that besets 

The wanderer here and there— 
Dead to all care, 

To moments of despair 
Forever dead! 


Dead—did I say? 

Rather alive alway— 

Doubly alive! 

No more to strive 

For toys that. gained, deprive 
The soul of higher good. 

Now all is understood: 

The ransomed soul can see 
How days and months may be 
Heavy with pain, 

Yet laden more with gain 
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Dead—did I say? 

Why should we ever pray 

For length of years? 

Or moisten with our tears 
The pallid form 

That trembled in life’s storm? 4 
The eye of faith is dim, 

We chant the funeral hymn— 
And, sad and unresigned, 

We turn to days behind, 

To all Heaven’s glories blind. 


The soul forgets the track 
That calls life’s young hopes back— 
The shining way 

That opes the gates of day: 
It sees the river dark, 
Unmindful of the ark 

Of safety and repose; 

It sees the clouds above, 

But not the light of love— 
Grieving, bereaved, and fond, 
It turns no gaze beyond, 
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MEMORIES. 





BY SARAH P. ALDEN. 





On! mournful visions of the long ago! 
Oh! voices of the past so soft and low! 
Why do ye come, with dirges sad and slow, 
And make my heart strings quiver with yo. + power? 
Why, if I strive to tune my harp and sing, 
Do olden memories round my spirit fling 
A shadowy gloom, till every quivering string 
A requiem breathes for days that come no more! 


When Summer time her fairest garlands twines, 
The golden sun from yonder azure shines, 
And zephyrs make soft music in the pines, 
And wild-bird notes through all the woodland ring— 
Why comes to me, with every music note, 
That gushes from the tuneful wild-bird’s throat, 
With every sighing breeze that round me floats, 
A dream of one whom Time no more will bring? 


Why does the pure, cold moon look down at night, 

With seeming sadness in her silver light? 

And myriad star-gems, making Heaven look bright, 
All whisper of the unforgotten past? 
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To tell me of the one I loved of yore, 
And whisper of the days that come no more— 
And ’mind me how, in old-time happy hours, 

We dreamed together dreams too bright to last? 


Why comes a vision of that face again, 

To fill my heart anew with grief and pain? 

Sad memory! Saddening every joyous strain, 
Because, alas! she lies so still and pale; 

Because the Summer flowers above her bloom, 

And Autumn leaves will fall upon her tomb; 

And all our hearts are filled with grief and gloom, 
Because she’s passed Death’s silent, sunless vale! 


Oh! in the land of bright and fadeless bloom, 
Where comes no more the shadow of the tomb, 
And sorrow casts no more its shade of gloom— 
Does memory whisper there of days of old? 
We soon shall know, when, past the rushing tide, 
We meet our lost ones on the other side, 
And, with them, bow before the Crucified, 
And walk with angels in the street of gold! 





AN EXPERIMENT. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Tue outer world, to-night, is dark and wintry. ; babe in the cradle, and, coming behind him, 
The sun set swathed in gloom. The wind § softly pushed back the white hair from his 
groans drearily among the solemn pines that } hollow temples. His lustreless eyes lighted up, 
border the avenue. Fine snow-flakes crowd ; and he peered cautiously around the room. 
the air. The cold grows keener and more in-} “Do you think it is quite tight, my dear? 
tense. ’ Perfectly air-tight? Is there no cranny, no 
No living thing is abroad. $ crevice ever so small, where a breath of air 
But in-doors, there is tropical warmth, soft, {may come in?” he said, in a sibilant whisper. 
midsummer coloring, melody and life. : “Because, you know, that would spoil all— 
Broad waves of crimson sheen quiver n} wreck the labor of years. And I am getting 
the wall and ceiling, as the vivid firelight flashes $ 3 Sold. I shall not live to try my great experi- 
and*fades. $ ment over again. Eighteen years! That would 
The red splendor floods the room. Shadowy ; do, I think. The savans are sceptical, but I am 
alcoves grow luminous. The face of the large ; sure that would satisfy them; and I am—let 
mirror is luculent as the sea under the sunset } me see—fifty-two at Easter, and fifty-two and 
glory. A shadow crosses it—the low rocking- } eighteen are * he paused. ‘Where was I, 
chair sways slowly back and forth—Eula’s cra-; child? Are you, too, fallen into your dotage, 
dle-song is in my ear, and, turning, I catch a} like your wretched father?” he exclaimed, in 
glimpse of her fair, white face, as she bends } burst of sudden fury. 
over the sleeping child in her arms. ; Papa!” murmured Eula, still stroking the 
' It is a sweet evening picture, and one com- 3 white hair with trembling fingers. And, as I 
mon to hundreds of homes. What does it mat-$ look, the wild glare dies out of his eyes, his 
ter that the. wind riots without, beseeching at 3 features soften, and, presently, the old man 
every window; that the gloom deepens, the } falls into a fit of tremulous sobbing. 
snow falls faster, and the cold grows more § These are daily scenes. Can one wonder that 
bitter? What does it matter, since there is § ’ Eula grows white and thin; that lines of patient 
light, and warmth, and love, and joy within ; suffering are creeping about her sweet mouth; 
the house? that her eyes are wistful and anxious? Shall 
Anon a tender twilight darkness enfolds us. ; I tell you how this phantom came to be in our 
Eula’s night-song ripples along the wed home? All the details are indelibly fixed in 
silence. my memory. 
But, hush! Do you know of any home with- § There are nights when I live over again that 
out its phantom? black horror; when, through all the ghastly 
Does not poison lurk in the scented night air? { hours, I shudder, and pray, and beseech, in- 
Does not death lie in wait for us all? articulately, and, at last, breaking the fetters 
Just now the door is swung open, and an old 3 3 of sleep, bless God that it is only a dream. 
man enters with a feeble, shuffling step. Eula $ : It is now five years since I was graduated 
clasps her baby close in my arms, and I rise: from a medical school, in the city of P—, 
to cross the room. § ond, pilgrim-staff in hand, wandered out into 
“It is a wild night, father,” I said. ‘Come : the country to gain the repose and relaxation 
to the fire.” § which I needed. I was no artist. If I had 
“A wild night! a wild night!” he echoed, in ° : been, I might have won immortal fame by 
a querulous tone. ‘It is too close here, though; $ S fixing upon canvas the rare combinations of 
enough to suffocate one. There is air enough § all shapes and hues of loveliness, which daily, 
abroad. Why, for heaven’s sake, are you so $ < for many weeks, swam before my excited gaze. 
stingy of it? Ah! I forgot! The cause of But though I had not the artist’s skill, I 
science! One must sacrifice everything to that. $ > possessed the sense which discerns beauty. I 
I did—everything: youth, fame, fortune, love! 3 traveled among the mountains, finding my bed, 
And “a thanks did I get?” Eula laid the} at night, upon some bare ledge, where jagged 
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diffs, purple-gray in the twilight, rose over my ; :A monotonous, slow dropping of water was 
head, hundreds of feet sheer into the lucent $ ‘the only sound. It fell from the broken shell 
heaven. S of a Nereid at the left of the entrance. The 
At midnight, winds breathed about me. Lyra } rim about the fountain was shattered, and 
shone down with eye of lustrous fire. I pene- \ ‘through the rifts little rills of water stole 
trated the darksome depths of the primal woods. : ° languidly and gathered in stagnant pools at 
I laid down upon couches of moss, softer than } my feet. 
velvet, green as emerald. From the humid; I knocked at the door somewhat loudly, and 
mould a subtle fragrance steamed up and in- the echo seemed to travel down long halls and 
toxicated me with a dangerous, strange sweet- } : ; die away in the far distance. I knocked again, 
ness. I folded myself in the lonesome silence. } ; } several times, but no one came. I went down 
Day after day I traveled onward. The splendor } the steps and drew back a pace or two. Just 
of summer vanished. Autumn queened it in the } as [did so, the face of a young girl appeared 
woods. The ripe sunshine filtered through gor- at the window over the door, shone for a 
geous masses of ruby and golden effulgence. $ moment, and vanished, like a vision of the 
The forest glooms grew luminous. The amber} overwrought fancy. Was it not? There was a 
sunlight shot across the drifts of violet vapor } strange influence haunting the place. I stirred 
that swung in heaven, and wove a tremulous —looked about me. But that fair face, haloed 
curtain of purple and gold, veiling the resplend- 3 by a cloud of sunshiny hair, was not spectral. 
ence of the sapphire sky. The stillness was per- g I knocked again; and this time, after a silence 


s 


fect. Not the breath of a wandering perfume } of a few minutes, I heard a slow step approach- 
invaded the luxurious rest. ; ing the door. Bolts shot back—bars were re- 

I gave myself up, for a time, to this great ; moved—the door swung open—and a man of 
delight. My thoughts were a maze of exquisite} an appearance so singular stood before me, 
fancies. }that the impression he produced is yet vivid 


But this would not do. Life was rich—beauty, 
divine; but labor was great—knowledge, god-$ His tall figure was bent and shrunken, so 
like. that the shabby dressing-gown he wore hung 

Before the dream palled upon my taste, I$ loose and slouching. Restless gray eyes, that 
awoke from it. Savoided mine, and roved aimlessly over the 

A fine October day had sunk into a gray and § floor, lighted a bloodless, thin face; long shreds 
dismal twilight, and I had wandered away from $ S of fine white hair, soft and silken as a child’s, 
the highway and stood at the divergence of § swept about his temples. His manner was ab- 
two roads, somewhat at a loss. Before mea $ stracted, a little haughty; yet it bore a shy 
hill, shaggy with stunted pines and hemlocks, } courtesy, doubtless native to the man, which 
blackened the evening sky. A long drive be- eccentricity and habits of seclusion could not 
tween rows of shadowy, mournful firs led up S overpower. F 
to its base; and from the dark foliage that’ ‘Could I stay at this house to-night?” I 
clustered there, a coil of smoke wound slowly $ asked. 
upward and blended with the falling night. 5 His eye sought my face for an instant, and 

The house did not appear until I had emerged $ then wandered away into the distance behind 
from the drive and entered upon an open cres- : 3 me. When, after a moment, I repeated my 
tent, whose hollow side embraced the gray pile 3 > question, he started, as if he had forgotten my 
before me. It was ancient and massive. Some $ presence, and made some slight apology. ° 
emigrant from the old world had wrought into $ S «J had already traveled a long distance, and 
his dwelling in the new the remembrances of $ was tired,” I added. ‘It must be several miles 
home. * to the next town?” 

Sombre evergreens flanked it and crowded: ‘It was five miles to Valissy,” he answered, 
close up to the wings. Decay does its work : indifferently. 
quickly in such an atmosphere as gathered: I hesitated. Suddenly he said, much more 
about the old house. The mullioned windows } cordially, 

Were wet and slimy, the painted glass foul’ You can stay here, if you like. You are 
with mildew. quite welcome. Come in.” 

The ecarven cornices were fast crumbling, I followed him through the long passage-way 
and fragments of stone strewed the walk. The; into a large apartment, where a few sticks of 
American poison ivy, strange guest, threw its ; wet wood were feebly burning in an open fire- 
crimson sprays about the humid stone pillars. * place. He gave me a chair, put up the dying 
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brands, and added more wood; and then sat : physi¢al powers. Is it natural, involuntary 
down, letting his eyes fall listlessly and dreamily 3 status, or abnormal and superinduced?” He 
upon the dull flames. I glanced around the $ shook his head, glanced around stealthily. 
room. It was strangely comfortless. Its one “There are certain essential conditions to 
long and narrow, undraped window was heavily : be regarded—certain processes to be gone 
shaded by a tall fir, which brushed its panes, ; through,” he said, hurriedly. ‘Man is tri- 
and gloomed black in the dusky nightfall. Not 3 partite and composite—the Pneuma, Psyche, 
a flower, not a book or picture, not a cushioned 3 and Soma combining to make up the man— 
chair or cozy couch gave pleasant suggestions 3 combining, not fusing, for then the soul could 
of comfort and: ease. 3 never shake off the body, as surely it does when 
Few things are so depressing as a room desti- : dissolution occurs. This admitted, if Psyche 
tute of all the graces and charms which gow- g dwells in the coporeal form as a transient guest, 
monly cluster around the ingle. The open fields § what is to prevent her from abandoning it at 
or the solitude of the woods would have seemed $ her own volition and resuming it in like man- 
far less desolate to me. : ner—granting the Pneuma to be, as I conceive 
“It is but poor hospitality that I can offer 3 it is, an animating and connecting medium, in- 
you,” said my host, breaking the silence, ‘‘and $ adequately represented in the Scriptures as the 
even that little I can tender with but indifferent $ breath of life.” 
courtesy—still, such as it is, you are welcome. 3 He had spoken so much when the door softly 
What news is stirring abroad?” I mentioned } opened and a young girl came in, drew out a 
a few notable events, and was going on to speak $ table, and proceeded to arrange it for supper. 
of political affairs, but he hastily waved his ; My host took no. notice whatever of her en- 
hand as if to deprecate their discussion. ‘‘ What $ trance, but apparently wrapt in his theme con- 
is there new in scientific circles? Has the sum- § tinued to talk in a similar strain. 
mer announced any new discovery?” Mag- 3 «Will you have tea, papa?” said the girl, 
netism with its kindred psychological marvels $ after noiselessly passing in and out of the room 
was just then claiming the attention of the} few times. He mechanically took the chair 
world, and clamoring for admission to the ranks ; she set for him and indicated another to me. 
of the true sciences. I spoke of this, and his} The young girl poured out the tea, set the urn 
eye—listless and wandering no longer—fastened ; upon the table, and vanished. 
itself upon me with an embarrassing and pain- The thread of my entertainer’s thoughts was 
ful persistency. It was evident I had touched $ 3 broken, and he made no attempt to reunite it. 
a chord that vibrated with passionate interest. > We ate in silence. At the conclusion of the 
I related a case of temporary suspension of the § meal, he rose and said abruptly, 
physical faculties, accompanied by abnormal} ‘You are tired. Shall I show you to your 
spiritual action, which had lately induced dis- room? In the morning, if you like, we will 
" eussion and stimulated inquiry. $ pursue this subject farther; to-night you must 
‘How do the sceptical savans dispose of the: excuse me. The office of an investigator of 
phenomena?” asked my listener. 3 science is not a sinecure,” he added, with a 
“By positive denial of the facts, or oftener } faint smile. 
by puerile attempts at explanation. Only a few ; ’ He took a lamp from the table, and I followed 
wait and seek.” S him up a broad, sunken stairway, and, at the 
“Wait and seek! You have said it. You; 3 door ‘of the room assigned me, received the 
have uttered the words that have been my load- é ¢lamp from his hand, held it over the banisters 
star for years,” he said, his face kindling. ’that he might see his way back; and after 
**You are then a seeker for new truth?” He; ; listening till I heard the door of the supper- 
rose and leaned his arm upon the mantle-piece. room creak as he closed it, entered my room. 
**T am!” he said, reverently. ‘I wait hum- It was a ghostly-looking chamber enough. 
bly at the portals beyond which the arcana of 3 $ It was lofty and spacious. The feeble, flicker- 
nature lie concealed. I seek patiently, nay, im- sing light of my lamp in vain strove to pene- 
patiently sometimes, but always I seek. I lie $ trate the darkness which lurked in the corners. 
in wait for the revelations with which she but } Gusts of air broke in around the windows, and 
rarely favors her worshipers. I believe that to : : slowly waved the torn curtains, as though some 
me will be given the solution of a great mys- $ invisible hand were behind them. The wind had 
tery.” He stopped abruptly. I remained silent } risen and moaned drearily around the house, the 
and waited for him to proceed—but he did not. : branches of the tall firs creaked against the 
You, then, credit this suspension of the‘ S outer walls, the loose shutters clattered. 
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There were no stars, and the young moon ; me false. You will stay here then; is it deci- 
gwam in mists. But I was not nervous, though § ‘ ded?” he said, anxiously. 
the talk of my entertainer had stirred some} : As Iwas about to make some evasive reply, 
strange thoughts, and I slept—slept soundly— the young girl, whom I had seen the night be- 
despite the grim fantasies which glided through ; fore, entered with some part of the breakfast 
my brain at the last waking moment. ‘service in her hand. I went forward to assist 

It was light when I awoke, and the rain was : : her, and my host, without heeding the inter- 
dashing against the window-panes. The wind § S ruption, went on with some new theme. 
blew hard, and the solemn firs swayed back and ; Presently we were asked to breakfast; 
forth with a deep, sobbing moan. 
daylight stole shyly in, and shining faintly upon } looked up and uttered the single word, ‘Re- 
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but 


The pale $ now, as the girl turned to leave the room, he 
‘ 


the carved oaken paneling of my chamber made 3 


its desolateness doubly oppressive. Dust lay 
thick upon the worn carpet. The crimson hang- } 
ings around the bed were faded to a sombre, 
opaque brown, and their heavy fringes hung ia 
shreds upon the floor. Decay was everywhere 
at work. 

I found my host in the room where we had 
supped. Some new feeling possessed him this 
morning. His face was flushed; his eyes glit- 
tered; his motions were hurried and erratic; 
his talk excited and desultory. 

‘You will not be able to leave us to-day,” he 
said. ‘*The Fornay will be flooded by the rain, 
and it is a day’s journey around by the northern 
bridge.” 

“T am afraid I shall tax your hospitality too 
far,” I replied. 

“Not at all. I recognize in you a congenial 
spirit. I know by an interior knowledge that § 
never deceives me, that it was no ordinary 
chance which led you here last night. You 
possess the sublime capacity of devoting your- : 
self to science. Stay here! I have books, new } 
and old, apparatus, material. Here you can 
study, experiment, make comparisons. My } 
Brey i is open to you, my laboratory at your | 
service.” He stood by the fire-place as he 
spoke, where he had stood the preceding night, 


s . 
$ spaciousness was not at first apparent. 
‘ 


main!’ Then, as shé passed around to the 
: other side of the table, he said, ‘‘ My daughter, 
’ Bula!” 

For an instant her eyes met mine, and a 
sweet, shy smile, which had as much pathos as 
sweetness, flitted over her face. 

“At breakfast the conversation was more per- 
sonal. Eula joined in it with a timid grace. 

“Come to my laboratory!” said Reigner—for 
that I found was his name—when we had break- 
fasted. 

We went through several empty and dilapi- 
{dated apartments, and at length, descending 
$some steps, passed along a narrow corridor 

which conducted us directly to the laboratory. 
It was a large room, but so crowded that its 
The 
: floor was below the level of the ground, and 
‘ the windows were necessarily small. A swing- 
ting lamp over a table in one corner was burn- 
ing. Upon one side a door opened inta a 
* smaller room, whose walls were lined with 
\ books. My host moved about, showing me 
: different experiments in process of evolution. 
;W hile we were thus employed, Eula came in 
‘and took her place at a table. 

: ‘My daughter works with me—I find her 
‘ useful, ” explained Reigner, in an indifferent 
i tone. 


but with what a different air! Then he was; We passed into the library. I have a fancy 
bent, depressed, low-voiced; now he spoke in } for bibliographical curiosities, and Reigner, 
a clear, ringing tone, his bearing was manly } quickly detecting it, brought out an ancient 
and noble, his manner enthusiastic and confi- } missal, written upon parchment, bound in 
dent. S vellum, golden-clasped, and illuminated by 
If I was surprised at the inclination he | quaintly embroidered pictures, done by the 
showed for me, I set it down as one of the sin- } : ‘ skillful fingers of the monks of old—a treasure 
gular movements of an eccentric mind, and did to delight an antiquarian’s heart. 
hot presume to judge it by the ordinary prin- A sofa, upholstered in green leather, stood 
ciples of conduct. It was true that I was fond tin one corner. This my host wheeled nearer 
of investigating natural science, and especially } the fire, and left me to the enjoyment of the 
I liked to follow those by-paths which lead out } rare old volumes. For hours I pored over the 
of the trodden ways, and, as I fancied, into } treasures I found upon the shelves, dimly con- 
novel fields, and to unfound truth. I told him } scious all the while of low sounds in the adjoin- 
so, and his keen eyes shone with unconcealed } ing apartment, such as are heard in a chemist’s 
gratification. } laboratory. At length dinner was served by a 
“I knew that my intuitions could fot play { frightful old woman called Gretchen, who could 
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or would speak no English; but with whom: ‘It is a pretty creature,” I said, touching the 
Eula contrived to maintain an interchange of § pinky, translucent ears. Why don’t you take 
ideas by means of a system of original, domestic } it home? It is your pet, isn’t it?” 
telegraphing. A slight shiver passed over her. ‘Oh! no, I 
Again Reigner and Eula went to the labora-; should lose it then. Everything gets lost at 
tory, and I returned to the library. It was ; home. I had a canary bird, and I lost it; and 
strangely quiet there. Save the wind that 3 I had a kitten, and that went away, too. Once 
shrieked without, there was no sound. Old$I had another rabbit, but something happened 
Gretchen seemed to be the only other living 3 to it, and so I brought this one out here, and I 
thing about. Not even a dog crossed the court-$ come here and feed it.” She spoke in a low 
yard. 3 tone, and as if there was a mystery attending 
Evening shut in black and stormy. Eula the loss of her pets. Presently rising, she put 
brought some dry billets of wood and threw $ down the little creature, and it darted away 
them upon the fire. The vivid splendor flashed $ among the dry leaves. 
out, and laved the gloomy walls with a joyous: “I must go now,” said Eula. ‘Papa will 
if evanescent glow. We gathered around the $ want me.” 
fire. 28 “‘Do you like to stay in the laboratory, Eula, 
Sometimes Reigner talked with much enthu- $ : manipulating drugs and fusing metals?” I asked, 
siasm of his favorite theme; but often he list- § $as we walked along. An expression of extreme 
ened in gracious silence while I drew Eula out $ distaste passed over her face. 
of her graceful reserve and moved her to talk. ‘No. I don’t like it.” 
For nights the sun set in gloom; many morn-$ ‘Was your father always absorbed in the 
ings he rose shrouded in mist. But one night $ same subjects that interest him now?” 
the wind glided into the south west, it climbed § “No, not so much, though he always liked 
up the heavens and swept the empyreal spaces 3 study. But he lost his place in the university 
clear from the leaden clouds. Orion flashed his 3 at home and came to this country; and then 
jewels low down the East-—Aldebaran spilled {mamma died, and he shut himself up in the 
golden rays from out the zenith—the Pleiades } laboratory, and now for a great many years he 
wavered in tremulous sheen. cares for nothing else. No one ever comes here 
The next day was steeped in sunshine. Still} now. It is strange papa likes that you should 
I did not go; but at noon I wandered out into : be here.” 
the’ woods below the house. The sky was; ‘Strange!’ I echoed. 
lucent; the violet haze hung no more in heaven.; ‘Yes, because he has sent every one else 
The forest floor was laid in mosaic—opaline { away.” 
tints gleamed under my feet. The south wind} The days swept un—still I lingered. Eula’s 
tenderly lifted the fallen leaves and bore them 3 shyness had vanished, and her gracious, tender 
into damp hollows, where they lay dying by ‘ mirthfulness, her child-like trust, her entire 
thousands. The crimson was gone from the } unworldliness, and a sweet, glancing wit, alto- 
maples; one by one the sumachs had let fall 3 g gether indescribable, were something quite 
their wands of scarlet flame; but over the path- 3 unique. 
way the golden beech swung its orient arms,} She was a very Undine with the woman’s soul 
and far down the long vista the splendor shone } added—delicate and ethereal and sparkling as 
royally. 3 the foam upon the ocean wates—but withal sad 
But that was not a yellow leaf that fluttered ; and sweetly tender, at times, as a sorrowing 
in the distance—that was not a bird-song which } angel. There were, too, intimations of a hidden 
shook the restful air. I hurried on and pre- \ richness and force of nature, which deepened 
sently caught a nearer glimpse of Eula’s golden $ ‘ and strengthened the charm of her more super- 
curls. The song died away as I approached. : ficial graces. 
She was sitting upon a gray stone, her crimson; I fancied that I loitered here to gain a deeper 
shawl drawn closely about her. : insight into certain scientific truths. I was fond 
“Eula, I shall envy the solitude. Why do of experiment, as I have said. I spent my days 
you stop singing when J come?” She threw in the laboratory—my evenings with Reigner 
back her shawl, and I saw a white rabbit nest- {and Eula. 
ling with timid eyes under its folds. One little: The season advanced, cold came on apace; 
hand clasped him firmly. $ sand one day Eula told me that Gretchen had 
“T was afraid you would frighten him,” said § arranged a room for me over the laboratory. 
Eula, simply. $One could have a fire there, she said, and in 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 
this damp, shaded house such a luxury was} ‘Do you suspect papa of being another Blue- 
essential. beard?” said Eula, playfully, but with some em- 

I am not a nervous person, starting at slight $ barrassment. ‘I believe it is used as a cellar, 
noises and seeing a ghost in every shadow; but 3 or something like it. You see, that, like the 
the first night I occupied my new apartment, I : laboratory, its floor must be lower than the 
was awakened from sleep by a succession of § level of the ground; but I don’t remember that 
very peculiar sounds. Apparently, directly I ever saw the door open. I dare say the place 
under my room, there was a noise as of a num- {is filled with queer old rubbish.” Standing 
ber of small stones -falling rapidly upon one § ‘near the door, Eula carelessly tried the latch. 
another when poured upon the ground. A} 3 It did not yield. It was locked. That was odd, 
second of similar character succeeded it. Then; $ I thought. 
there were muffled, indistinct movements—then$ My next night’s sheep was uninterrupted, and 
a sound yet more unaccountable and peculiar, Sin a day or two the subject passed from my 
like blows upon some soft, inelastic substance } mind. 
recurring at near intervals. I sat up and list- § I was interested in Reigner’s speculations 
ened. I was sure I was broad awake. Pre- § and experiments, illogical and unsatisfactory 
sently it was repeated—those dull, plashing sas many might have regarded them. I knew 
sirokes. I hesitated. Should I arouse the ; he was oversanguine, and pushed his views to 
house? But it was not likely that robbers; extremes; but I was not ignorant of the power 
would attempt to effect an entrance at the wing, } with which one idea will act upon the mind 
since the windows in the front part, which was } where it is almost the sole influence exerted 
quite deserted at night, were equally accessible. § upon it. It was not strange if he was a little 

Was the house haunted? If ever a house: visionary. He had his moods, as dreamers do. 
night claim such a distinction, this dilapidated, § Sometimes he was extremely unsocial, at 
strange old pile, with its eccentric master and 3 others he was communicative. I found him, 
his lovely daughter, as unlike him as seraph to} one morning, in his taikative humor. Eula 
ghoul, might do so. was out, and I had always fancied that he 

I listened some time longer. At length the $ talked most freely in her absence. Indeed, the 
sounds suddenly ceased, I distinctly heard steps ; most remarkable thing I had noticed in my 
beneath me, then a door closed heavily, the re- g eccentric friend was the feeling of indifference 
treating footsteps died away, and it was still. { with which he regarded his daughter. It was 

Dawn was creeping up the east when I fell $ $ nothing except simple indifference. She came 
asleep, and when I again awoke it was broad Sand went unnoticed. So that she performed 
day. Affairs wear a very different look in the; $ whatever service he desired, her absence seemed 
sunshine; and as I thought over the night’s ex- ; to give him as little concern as her presence did 
perience, the conviction grew stronger that the $ pleasure. But I knew that Eula was hungering 
whole was referable to some natural cause. The $ for love, longing to find her natural home in his 
wind at play with a loose shutter will produce heart. But this en passant. 
strange effects sometimes. $ Iwas by this time aware that the possible tem+ 

The next day I was sitting upon the library 3 porary suspension of animal life was Reigner’s 
sofa with books about me. The door leading { : pet theory, and that he was constantly in search 
to the laboratory was open, and I could see ¢ $ of means to test and verify it. But this morning 
Eula employed about some task. Reigner had § he gave me a clearer exposition of his theory, 
gone out—a rare event. As I glanced up from $ Sand a more detailed account of his experiments 
my book at intervals, my eyes by chance fell } in that direction, than I had hitherto had. 

Upon the door at the opposite side of the labo- : “It is not a new thought,” he said. ‘That 
ratory. Suddenly it struck me that my room the soul can voluntarily abdicate its throne— 
was larger than the laboratory, and that the $ that Psyche has the power temporarily to with- 
part of it in which my bed was placed must be ; draw from her temple, and re-enter it at plea- 
directly over the apartment to which this door $ < sure, was well known to the ancients.” 

_ tonducted. It occurred to me that in all my} “I have read that a certain Hermotinus of 
stay I had never seen it open. § old is said to have been in the habit of wander- 

“Eula,” I said, rising, and walking toward 3 ing about in the spirit, while his body lay ap- 
it, “where does this door lead—may I ask?$ parently dead; but, in his case, this erratic 
You have shown me all the rest of the house; {proceeding led to a most unfortunate result: 
but I am like Fatima—my curiosity is unap-$ for his wife, quite willing to part with him 
Peased.” ‘ permanently, took advantage of one of his 
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448 AN EXPERIMENT. 
absences, and performed the rite of crema- ; being exhumed, be restored to life. Restored to 
tion,” I said, playfully, not supposing him en- $ S life, I say! One must use the common forms of 
tirely in earnest. ; speech; bat you see how inadequate language 
A shadow crossed his face. I perceived itis to express the wonderful truths of nature! 
and begged pardon. He made a slight, depre- § Do you catch my idea?” 
cating gesture and went on. 3 “Yes,” I said, wondering, and still doubtful 
“The case of Col. Townshend is also well} if he were quite serious. ‘But if the experi- 
known. He could die, apparently, and retake } ment should fail?” 
his life. When in this state of bodily uncon- ; ‘«It will not fail!” he returned, angrily. 
sciousness, he was rigid, cold, breathless. His ; “Tm afraid you will not find a willing sub- 
heart was stilled, the pulse imperceptible, re-} ject. We Americans are too fond of the busi- 
spiration stopped. The condition of the Indian ‘ness of life to consent to an abridgment of our 
dervise, who cculd, at will, suspend all the ani-$ years. You should go to some European des- 
mal functions, and who, at one time, was in- ; potism, where nothing is of less value thana 
terred during ten months, was analogous. And ; {man’s life. I dare say scores of poor fellows 
this case is still more interesting to me, because ; S would be placed at your disposal,” I said, still 
the preparatory process is also minutely de- : thinking it best to treat the matter lightly. 
tailed.” ‘But you forget my parallel thought. While 
“I have read of fishes, which, having been $ the body lies thus awaiting its subsequent re- 
frozen up in ice, and transported a long dis- 3 $ suscitation, the soul is at liberty, free to visit 
tance, were found alive after months of incar- ; other worlds, free to learn all the secret mar- 
ceration; and I think there was an experiment $ ; vels which the veil of flesh conceals. A great 
instituted, by a Swedish professor, to ascertain } mind is needed for such a work.” Again he 
if the human being would undergo a similar ; bent his keen eyes upon me, with that singular, 
test. The subject was a young girl, who had : wistful expression looking out of their depths. 
been condemned to death for crime.” Reigner } ‘“‘Have you ever experimented upon any of 
gravely shook his head. Sthe lower orders?” I asked. He hesitated— 
“Rof was entirely wrong in the method he $ seemed embarrassed. 
adopted. Extreme cold may not only suspend ; ‘sWhy, yes. I have made two or three partial 
the animal functions, but impair the bodily § experiments in that direction; but, doubtless, 
organs. There is no probability of such an § the exclusion of air was not perfect.” 
experiment succeeding. I have studied that § «And what resulted?” I persisted. 
ease attentively, and I am convinced that 73 ‘Why, of course, death!” he replied, re- 
have discovered the true way. You know that : : luctantly. ‘But the fault was mine, you un- 
animals of the lower orders have lain inhumed ; ‘derstand, not that of my theory. My experi- 
for centuries in the solid rock, and, when the ; ‘ments taught me care, and now | am convinced 
walls of their cell were burst, sprang forth as $ failure would be impossible!” 
full of life as if they had only rested there an § I rose to go out. Intolerable thoughts had 
hour.” $ been suggested. The place wis like a charnel- 
*«Well?” I said, after a pause. ; house. I went out into the fields. The first snow 
‘*Well!” he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘Don’t § was falling, and the cool, humid air was sooth- 
you see to what conclusion these facts point?” } ing. Was Reigner a monomaniac? Or had he 
Then, coming nearer, and sinking his voice to } been influenced by a temporary mental excite- 
a shrill whisper, he added, ‘Deprivation of} ment this morning? A bad night—overstrong 
atmospheric air! That is the secret!” His } coffee at breakfast—a superfluous glass of wine! 
eyes were glittering with a singular, lurid light. } Doubtless, one of these was the occasion of the 
I was startled. ‘Yes, it is atmospheric air, ° singular exhibition I had just witnessed. 
always, in all instances, that induces decompo-$ At tea-time he was morose and silent. 
sition!” he continued, with passionate energy, : Eula tried vainly to charm him out of his 
and looking at me with a strange, eager gaze} odd humor. By-and-by I brought out the 
that astonished and disconcerted me. ‘If now $ chess-board, a quaint, antique affair, which 
‘fi 
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any person in sound health, after undergoing a} Eula had found buried in the rubbish of a 
certain preparatory process, which I can ex- $ forgotten closet. 
plain to you, were to be deposited in a per-$ That night I went to my room in a peculiar 


fectly air-tight apartment, and it were then } ; frame of mind. The unpleasant impression of 
hermetically sealed, I am sure that, after some $ ‘the morning had quite passed away, and left 
years—fifteen, twenty, perhaps—he could, upon ! me joyous, but preeuerly calm and free from 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 449 
any nervous exaltation. I was never in a less { open and revealed a somewhat large, oblong 
fit mood for becoming the subject of a hallu-{ apartment, unlighted, except by a single can- 
cination. I did not go to sleep at once. One dle, which threw a sickly glare over the damp, 
thought, one radiant fancy shone steadily in mouldy walls. The floor was of earth, wet and 
my mind. The moon rose at length, and, broad § : clammy. In one corner there was an odd, box- 
and white, looked in at my window. She climbed $ like projection, built out into the larger room. 
higher, and tipped the sprays of the spectral firs § , I examined it closely. It was, perhaps, six feet 
with crystal. The night was very still. The new- square, and four or five in height, and con- 
fallen snow lay motionless. § structed of brick. One side had been left open, 
It must have been past midnight when a slight $ and a massive iron plate lay on the ground 
noise aroused me. All my senses were alert in ; near by, apparently designed to close the aper- 
aninstant. I listened intently. $ture. The interior was somewhat roughly but 
A door creaked softly, and then shut with § N ; thoroughly plastered; not only the walls and 
a suppressed clang. It was just beneath me. N S ceiling, but the floor. But what surprised me 
Some one moved about, the door opened again, $ most was the fact, that, while the rest of the 
closed, and the intruder seemed to have passed 3 vault was blue with mould, and dripping with 
into the laboratory. Who could this be? Not; 3 damp, the brick-work of this cell was bright 
Reigner; for he had retired before me. Not 3 and new, and seemed as if freshly laid; and, 
Eula, nor old Gretchen. I sprang up, and, } besides this evidence of its recent erection, 
throwing on a dressing-gown, hurried down. pue was an unmistakably plain odor of fresh, 
The stairs terminated in an entry leading { wet plaster, and, upon touching the interior 
directly to the laboratory. A beam of light } ceiling, I found it was not yet wholly dry. 
shone out under the door. I opened it. A man, ; What singular crotchet was this? Doubtless 
who stood at a table on the farther side of the $ some device of my eccentric friend. Was it— 
room, turned hastily, and I confronted—Reigner. I shuddered—cold chills quivered over my flesh 
“I beg pardon,” I said, retreating. ‘‘I heard ; —was it a dungeon, where he designed to im- 
an unusual noise, and hurried down, expecting } mure some victim to test his insane theory? 
to surprive a robber.” Nonsense! Fanatical he certainly was—er- 





“Tshould ask pardon, too,” he replied, quietly ratic—a little wild, if you will—but not mad! 
s 


enough. ‘I disturbed your sleep, it appears. I Still the thought was horror. I went hastily 
was not aware that you could hear any noise 3 out, shut the door carefully, and, returning to 
made here—eh?” and he gave me a keen glance. ; the library, threw myself upon the sofa. I 
I said something about not having been asleep, $ could not shake off that appalling fancy. I felt 
and returned to my Chamber. After all, what ; faint and sick. The air of the vault had been 
more natural than that a man possessed by one 3 stifling and nauseous. I lay still thinking that 
idea should sit up at night at his occult studies? § presently, when this faintness should pass away, 
I had thought of going the next day; but in I would go out. Soon a drowsiness crept over 
the night snow again commenced falling, the{me. The air was always heavy with the sickly 
storm increased during the morning, and, by} Sodor of drugs. Perhaps this was what made 
mid-day, along those hilly, unfrequented roads, $ me fall asleep. But I slept—hours must have 
huge drifts blocked the way. In a day or two} passed—then I awoke, if that dreamy, uncer- 
the sunshine returned, the roads were broken : tain knowledge of real things was waking, and 
out, and there was but one reason why I should § I saw dimly a figure bending above me. A fear- 
linger. I could not leave the thought which $ ful, indefinable terror seized me; my thoughts 
haunted with its sweet presence unspoken. Ts $ swam in a sea of agony, and dread, and horror. 
went to the laboratory. Reigner was not there. } SI tried to rise, I tried to shout, but a deadly 
I knew I should not see Eula until evening, and $ S paralysis chained my limbs. A strong hand 
I resorted to the library as the best place to $ § pressed me back—a subtle, etheric odor floated 
while away the hours. N < over me—something touched my lips—some 
My books sufficed me for awhile, but one $ liquid flowed over them—the vague conscious- 
tires of them at last. I threw them aside. By : ness wavered—was gone. 
the merest accident my eye fell upon the door Darkness, black, palpable darkness all around 
conducting to the apartment where the noc-3me! A heavy odor sickens me, my brain reels, 
lurnal noises were heard. Some impulse made ; 3 horrid phantoms dance before my eyes, a leaden 
me rise, cross the laboratory and approach it. 3 > weight oppresses me. The black darkness 
Without stopping to reflect, I tried the latch. < crowds upon me, presses me down. 
To my surprise it yielded. The door swung: Air! I suffocate. 
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Great heaven! Where am I? What is this ; 3 the air blew up from the sea at nightfall. [ 
horribie gloom? This agony, this uncertain re- { saw the white sails flap in the wind, and the 
spiration—what is it? I grope about, I stretch : waves curled into sparkling foam before it, 
forth my arms wildly. A thrill of pain quivers $; How the wind rioted upon mountain tops, how 
through me. I draw back my bruised hands. $ cool and soft it whispered through the valleys! 
I try to rise—but, merciful heaven! I cannot $ : Haunting the forest glooms in midsummer, it 
stand erect. The horror quickened my dulled § S rustled in the trees, stirred the dead leaves in 
faculties into action. Am I buried alive? $the hollows, and swung the bending bells of 

Tearful remembrances of others who had suf- 3 3 lowly flowers. 
fered that dire agony flashed.upon my mind. 3 It rode over the wide fields and shook the 
This darkness, this noisome odor, this death- 2 snow into pearly drifts. 
laden atmosphere—they were like the tomb. It stole into poor men’s dwellings and whis- 
The cold sweat rained from my forehead. I} pered a benediction over the dying. 
burned in my helpless misery, I clutched at} Oh! for one breath of its lavish affluence! 
the substance upon which I lay. It was soft, $ The fearful darkness weighed upon my eye- 
smooth, and yielding. $ lids like a pall. How the lucent sunshine flooded 

My hand slipped over its edge, strayed down $ ; earth, and sea, and sky! It crept in the dreariest 
and touched something cold and hard. My $ 3 places, it slept on graves in the church-yard. 
clouded senses were becoming clear. This was} And I was dying in darkness, starving for the 
not—oh! horror—the narrow house; these were } fresh air. Eula! Eula! Will no one come? 
not grave-clothes. ' ; Well, one can die. I grew very faint. Stupor 

Oh! the appalling silence. I could hear my was fast palsying my senses. 
heart beat. I passed my hand over it—it} Was that asound? My ears ring, I can per- 
touched my watch. I tried to think where I$ ceive nothing distinctly. But that is not a de- 
was when I wound it last. Then the whole } lusion of my failing senses. I hear a sharp, 
truth rushed upon me, overwhelmed me with a $ metallic clink. 
flood of hopeless terror. A confused medley of voices succeeds—I try 


Ay! Buried alive. The victim of a madman! 3 to shout, but the words die in a whisper. 


Ah! poor fool that I had been! How quietly } “Ah, heaven! can it be? Light? Air? I 
I had examined my living grave! With what; gasp—I die of joy. A wild, maniacal roar 
thoughtless curiosity I had speculated upon the $ curdles my blood and I sink again into uncon- 
strength of its walls, the smallness of its size! sciousness, but not until I have seen pitying 
How long had I lain’ there? Twenty-four : faces around me, and know myself lifted out of 
hours must have passed, for my watch was : my living grave by tender hands. 
stopped. I groped about for the key and wound: There is not much more to relate. 


it up. Its ticking gave me inexpressible relief. I owed my deliverance to Eula. 
My mind grew calmer. Was there any hopefor$ As I did not come to dinner that day she in- 
me? How long could I hope to live without air? § ‘ quired for me, and her father promptly an- 
Was there not ever so small a crevice in my $ : . swered that I had left the house. But something 
dungeon? I felt about me, I got off the couch $ Sin his manner startled her. It had triumph, 
—the green leather-covered couch where I lay ¢ $ exultation, an assured self-complacency as from 
when the madman stole away my senses—I crept : sa cherished purpose accomplished. 
around the cell. The opposite wall was scarcely $ On going to the library that night, she diseo- 
an arm’s length from wher®I lay. It was ice- S vered, to her surprise, that the sofa was missing. 
cold. Wasitiron? I struck it madly. Suddenly turning, she met her father’s eye 
There was no metallic ring. But perhaps 3 glaring upon her in fierce anger. She had be- 
earth had been piled against it on the outside. 3 fo ore had dim intuitions of his designs. Some 
Buried alive—hopelessly buried alive! 3 suspicion of the truth flashed upon her. That 
But I went carefully over the walls and ceil-{ night she left the house secretly—for old 
ing. It had been too securely fastened. 3 : Gretchen was not to be trusted—walked to 
A deadly faintness came over me. I crawled } ‘ Valisey, and in the morning returned with aid. 
back to the sofa. Oh! for one breath of fresh} Reigner followed them to the cellar, hovered 
air! My temples throbbed, my heart beat faster. $ around silently, would explain nothing; but 
Was I going mad? ; when the earth he had heaped around the door 
Strange visions glided before me—skeleton § was thrown down and the brick-work broken 
faces leered horribly. Anon, dreams of wild, 3 away, he burst into a yell of chagrin and rage. 
fresh breezes swept over me. I thought how‘ It was hopeless lunacy. 
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CONSTITUTIONALLY BASHFUL. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I suppose there is no doubt but I was born g That meant me. There was a wild scream of 
with bashful tendencies, and ‘‘ What is bred in 3 laughter, in which all joined, and I took in- 
the bone, stays long in the flesh,” to use the $ s gloriously to flight, with little Cherry-lips close 
words of some wise individual, who, like many $ at my heels. I strained every nerve and sinew 
another great genius, shunned notoriety, and —it was a matter of life and death to me—and 
had for his nom de plume, Anonymous. $ I have no doubt but I should have won the race 

My mother tells me that, when an infant, 1} 3in fine style, if I had not, unfortunately, in 
had the ridiculous habit of turning over on my ; ; my blind haste, run against Miss Patty Hanson, 

$ th 
- m a —> ne salary: sgt ‘: eo and most tempered spinster in 
s 

turned red in the cheeks, and purple ‘about the: My momenium was such that I knocked Miss 
eyes, to such an alarming degree as could not} Patty from terra firma, very much as the suc- 
fail of exciting wonder and awe in the heart of cessful ball knocks down the nine-pins; and 
” most prea ge ie A ea -. debris of the wreck—consisting of a 
Set weed ges ae soa eiehod the aes eer Pesan: “Bias one Hanes apis 

’ N —) anson rose 
eight-day clock whenever my mother had callers; : up—a Nemesis! And such a thrashing as I re- 
and once I came near being frozen to death in} ceived, at her hands, would have made the 
the refrigerator, where I had ensconced myself 3 blackest villain out of purgatory confess his 
on the appearance of a couple of lady visitors. ; sins without prevarication! 

Throughout my boyhood it was the same, ; I had heard my mother say that no one died 
only decidedly more so. My debut at school ; till their time had come, and I felt satisfied that 
was like an entrance into the ancient halls of ; my time had come. I vainly endeavored to re- 
torture. ; peat, " 

The austere schoolmaster, with his dread in- § “Now I lay me dowr to sleep!” 
signia of birchen rod, steel-bowed spectacles, } as both fitting and appropriate to the occasion; 
and swallow-tailed coat, was bad enough; the’ but Miss Patty thumped the words out of me, 
grinning, mischief-loving, and, at times, belliger- § : to the tune of the Umbrella Quickstep, in stac- 
ent boys were worse. But the girls! Heavens! } 3 cato. 

I feared them more than any suspected criminal : Little Cherry-lips came nobly to the rescue. 
of old did the terrible Council of Ten! Allon; ‘For shame! Miss Hanson,” she cried, ‘‘to 
earth they seemed to find to do was to giggle at } beat a little boy at such a rate! It won’t mend 
Of course, I was the object of their sport; ; your umbrella, nor straighten your calash! And 
or they peeped at me over the tops of their { the perspiration is washing the paint all out of 
books, from behind their pocket-handkerchiefs, : your cheeks!” 
through the interstices of their curls—and made } My enemy left me to fly at my defender, 
me hopelessly wretched by dubbing me “ Apron- ; whose name was Florence Hay. But Florence 
ged pve a little too agile for the old lady, whom 
e third day of my attendance at school was ; she speedily distanced, while I made good my 
stormy, and, my home being at some distance, $ into the sheltering foliage of an apple- 
Iwas cbliged earair ig wha sree ; gn me securely nae Bi sa pane timb, 
through the noon intermission. The little girls § ‘I remained until school was out, and the girls 
got to playing at pawns. I retreated to a corner } had all gone home. 
near the door, and stood a silent and not un- After a time, at my urgent entreaties, my 
4 sever parents removed me from the village-school, 
y-and-by, a cherry-lipped little girl had to} and placed me at andnstitute for boys. I had 
pay a forfeit, and one of her schoolmates pro- $ thought, previously to the change, that I should 
nounced the sentenee, in a loud voice, 3 be perfectly happy When it was effected; but 


“Kiss Apron-string Sunderland!” 31 had, somehow, miscalculated. I missed the 
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452 CONSTITUTIONALLY BASHFUL. 
bewitching faces of the girls I had fled from, } occasionally floated up to my retreat! I longed 
and, for the first time in my life, I realized that ; to be a witness of the frolic I knew they were 
the world would be a terrible humdrum sort of } ; enjoying, but I could not summon resolution 
a place if there were nothing but men here. 3 : enough to venture from my concealment; and 

To confess the plain trath, I had discovered } so I wound the sheets round my head to shut 
that, in spite of my bashfulness, I loved every $ out the gay peals of laughter, and tried to think 
single girl I had ever seen—--not even excepting ; myself highly satisfied with my achievement, 
good black Bess in my mother’s kitchen, who } I was comfortable, and safe, so far as I knew; 
concocted such admirable turnovers and seed- } but the hours were long ones, and I prayed 
cakes. But at that time, sooner than have Time to jog on his team a little faster, if con- 
acknowledged such a weakness, I would have ; venient. 
been broiled alive! $  By-and-by, the merriment grew louder; there 

As I grew toward manhood, my bashfulness was a pattering of eager feet on the garret 
got no better. It was confirmed; it had become 3 stairs, considerable loud whispering in the pas- 
a chronic disease, as irremediable as the rheu- $ \ sage, and an infinite amount of giggling. Good 
matism, and a thousand times more distressing. * heavens! What were they going to do? I 

I was frequently invited to quiltings, apple } clutched the bed clothes with frantic hands and 
parings, huskings, etc.; but I never dared to : drew them around my head, to the utter neglect 
go, lest I should be expected to have something § of the rest of my body, probably believing, like 
to say to some of the feminine portion of the the ostrich, that so long as I saw nobody, no- 
company. ; body would see me. 

If my mother sent me on any errand to a} Directly the door was thrown open, and, 
house where there were girls, I used to stand a$ evidently, there was a consultation on the 
half hour on the dvor-step, waiting for courage } threshold. 
to rap; and if one of the aforesaid girls hap-: ‘Go in, Flory!” said the gay voice of Kate 





pened to answer the summons, it was with ’ Merrick, the pride and tease of the village. 
the greatest difficulty that I could restrain my-§ $«Go in, I say! 


What on earth are you afraid 
self from taking refuge in flight. And after I$ S of? Roy Sunderland won’t eat you, if he isa 
had got in, and made known my business, I$ 8 bear!” 

knew no more-what was told me in return than $ : ‘“‘But what will he think?” asked Florence 
we know why the comet of last summer had a? $ Hay, softly. ‘He is so bashful! Goodness! 
curved train. $ Kate, how can I?” 

At church, I habitually sat with averted face,: ‘Nonsen’e! You must pay the forfeit, or 
and cut my finger nails; in fact, I had performed § your thimble remains in my possession! I 
that operation for those digital ornaments so} won't be coaxed over, this time!” returned 
ofien that there was very little left of them to Kate, decisively. 
practice upon. I most devoutly wished that it} There was a slight scuffle, and then the eager 
had been so that folks could have been created $ hands of: the coterie began to pull away my 
with knitting-work, or something of the kind, 3 3 fortifications. I resisted with the strength of 
in their hands—it would have been so nice S desperation, but I was no match for a dozen 
when one didn’t know what to do with his } frolicsome girls. They unswathed me, and, 
upper extremities. while four of them held my two arms, Florence 

As for my feet, though not remarkably large, $ Hay kissed me. Mahomet! Such a thrill as 
they were constantly in the way. I have often} went through my heart! I devoutly wished 
seen the time when I would have given all the ; that she would repeat the experiment; but, in- 
world, had it been mine to give, if I could have $ stead of doing so, she scampered from the room, 
taken them off, and consigned them to the ob- § followed by her boisterous companions. Com- 
security of my pocket. A S pletely overcome, I crept under thie bed, where 

One eventful day, my mother took it into her $I remained until nightfall sent our merry visi- 
head to have a quilting. Early in the after-$ tors to their several homes. 
noon I retired to the garret, as the most isolated Well, the years passed on, and brought my 
spot I could think of, and ensconced myself in } eighteenth birthday. I had lost nothing of my 
bed. All the girls in the neighborhood were : besetting difficulty. My mother was thoroughly 
invited, and I would sooner have faced a flaming $ mortified by my conduct, and did not hesitate 


line of armed batteries. 
Such a gay, joyous time as they had of it, 
judging from the sounds of merriment that 





to lecture me soundly on my folly; and my aunt 
Alice emphatically declared I was the most con- 
summate fool that she had ever seen! I knew 
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jt was true; but—so perverse is man—I did pI bony not urge you. Roy will walk home with 
not feel at all obliged to her for uttering it. : you.” 

One day it rained a little; in fact, it often $ : Florence opened wide her blue eyes in evi- 
does so. Florence Hay was returning home ? dent astonishment; and, as for me, the whole 
from the village just as the shower came up, $ é creation was in a whirl! The room went round 
and, partly out of regard for my mother, with g and round ijike a top—I was obliged to grasp 
whom she was a great favorite, partly from the $ the back of a chair to keep from falling—I was 
fear of ruining her new spring bonnet, she ; penetrated with speechless dismay. 
stepped into our house. 3: “Roy! Florence is waiting!” said my un- 

My mother was delighted to see her, and ’ relenting mother. 
made her quite at home directly. It was no: There was no appeal. To use a vulgar, but 
, new thing for the little maiden to visit my : expressive phrase, I was ‘‘in for it;” and, nerved 
mother; but on such occasions I had always, $ by a sort of desperate courage, which sometimes 
hitherto, taken flight to the fields, or the hay-$ comes to the aid of the weak in great extremi- 
mow. Now, however, it was raining hard, and , ties, I flung open the door, blundered down the 
I was holding silk for my mother to wind; and steps, and out into the street. Florence fol- 
aretreat was impossible. 3 lowed leisurely behind, shut the gate after her, 

Though in exquisite torture, every moment, ; and fastened the latch. How I envied her her 
lest the pretty visitor should address some ques- § provoking coolness!” 
tion to me, and oblige me to speak, yet I en-$ We went on: she one side of the road—I the 
joyed being where I could look into her be- 3 other, and about three yards in advance of her. 
witching face immensely. She had such blue By-and-by, when we had proceeded in utter 
eyes! and such cherry lips! And those lips silence for a quarter of a mile, my companion 
had kissed me! I blushed red-hot to think of} said, demurely, 
it, and my good mother anxiously commented} ‘Roy, you can get over the fence, and go in 
on my high color, saying she was afraid I was $ the field; and I will keep the road.” 


g 
going to have the erysipelas. Erysipelas, in- The little jade was quizzing me! I could not 


deed! $ endure her ridicule, so forthwith I made a sort 
It rained all the afternoon. Florence stayed ; of flying leap to her side of the street, spatter- 
to tea, and, by the time the meal was over, 1; ing the mud in every direction as I alighted 
had broken two plates, knocked down a saucer, $ beside her. I had just begun to think how 
upset the cream-pitcher, and nearly cut the end : much better the footing was on that sidewalk 
of my thumb off with my knife. Also, the rain; than on the one I had just left, when I heard 
had ceased, and it was dark. ‘somebody whistling, and, looking up, I saw 
Florence declared she could not stop another : Will Richardson, a mutual acquaintance, ap- 
moment. Her friends would be alarmed about $ proaching. The cold perspiration started to 
her; she must go at once. My mother urged $ my brow—how could I endure to be seen going 
her to remain all night. But she could not § home with a girl? I could not! No, never! 
think of it; and, while she was arranging her $ The idea was out of the question! I flew to the 
wraps, my mother beckoned me into the entry. i sprang over, and threw myself down be- 
“Roy,” she said, decisively, ‘‘ Florence should ¢ hind a pile of stones. 
not go home alone!” : I heard Will and Florence laughing together 
“T can’t help it!” said I, doggedly. ‘I guess $ in a vastly amused way—and then she took his 
nothing will devour her on the journey.” S arm, and off they went! I shook my clenched 
“My son!” she exclaimed, with just severity, S hand after them; at that moment, I think, I 
“I cannot permit you to speak in that way of $could have cudgeled Will without compunc- 
one whom I so highly respect! It is ungentle- 3 tion. 
manly! Your father is absent, the servant is; The ridiculous story of my adventure got 
busy, and Florence has a full half-mile to walk. ; wind; no doubt Will spread it, and I was the 
You will attend her home!” : laughing stock of the village. My mother gave 
My limbs trembled under me. I should have me a sound berating, and my staid, punctilious 
darted from the back door, and left my mother’s ; father administered the severest rebuke of all— 
favorite to shift for herself; but my austere re- } he said I was a disgrace to my ancestors. 
lative had kept a firm hold of my arm, and, } I managed to live through it, though, and a 
without further parley, drew me back to the $ few months later entered college. I will not 
parlor. $ linger on the days spent with my Alma Mater; 
“If you must go, dear,” she said to Florence, ; the history of the scrapes which my mischief- 
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loving fellow students got me into during those 3 equilibrium was too far gone—down came the 


four years, would fill three volumes of octavo. 

At the end of the prescribed time, I graduated 
with the highest honors, for I had always been 
a most determined bookworm; and, with my 
diploma in my pocket, I returned home, 

My friends were rejoiced to see me, they said; 
aunt Alice informed me that I had improved 
wonderfully in manners, as well as looks; she 





curtain—over I went, head first, against a 
flower-stand, on which were a nondescript 
array of flower-pots, a canary bird in a cage, 
and a big Maltese cat in a basket. 

The force of my fall upset the stand, and, with 
all its favorites, it turned over on the carpet! 
Plants, cat, bird, cage, and Roy Sunderland, all 
lay in one mass of ruin together at the feet of 


thought me decidedly handsome, she said, which } the astonished Miss Hay. The cat was the first 
remark, I privately concluded, was the most {to recover her presence of mind, and with a 
sensible of any I had ever heard her make. **midnight ery” which would have appalled the 

The day following my arrival st home, my  stoutest heart, she sprang into my face, tearing 
mother spoke of Florence. I had been longing Sup the skin with a violence worthy the admira- 
to ask about her, but dared not hazard the ques- § ‘tion of all persons who believe in the wisdom 
tion. My mother thought that I ought to call § of ‘‘getting at the root of a matter” at once. 
on the Hay family, we had always been inti-; I scrambled up—gave the animal a blow that 
mate, she said, and it would be no more than : sent her to the other side of the room—and 
courteous for me to surprise them with my pre- $ ° hatless, and bloody, made for the door. With 
sence. : frantic haste I seized the handle—it did not 

I told her the truth. I should be extremely S yield; the door was fastened by a spring lock, 
happy to do so, but I lacked the courage. $ and I was a prisoner! 

“Mother,” said I, frankly, “you know my! Imagine my dismay! Florence stood looking 
cardinal failing. Be merciful unto me. I should § at me, and there was a smile on her face that 
only make a fool of myself.” 3 she, with great difficulty, restrained from break- 

‘I will make an errand for you,” she replied, ; ing into a decided ha! ha! Just then I would 
quickly ; ‘Mrs. Hay is troubled with a cough, 3 have sold myself to any reliable man for a six- 


and she wanted some of my tomato preserves $ pence, with thirty days credit. 


for it. You shall carry them over.” :  Mortified and crestfallen, I was strongly in- 
Ah! it takes a woman to manage things; de- } clined to follow the example of the heroines in 
pend on that. } sensation novels, and burst into tears; but ery- 
I caught eagerly at the suggestion, for the Si ing, it is said, makes the nose red, and, remem- 
imaged face of Florence Hay had obtruded be- ; bering this, I forbore. 
tween my eyes and endless Greek roots a great } ; I suppose Florence pitied me; she must have 
many times during the past four years. I was } seen from the woebegone expression of my face 
glad of an excuse to see once more the face | that I was in the last stages of human endur- 
itself. ance, for she came quietly to my side and laid 
Armed with my letter of introduction, a glass ; ; her hand on my arm. 
jar of tomatoes, and, arrayed in my best suit, 1} ‘‘Come in, Roy,” she said, kindly—almost 
rang the bell at the door of Mr. Hay. A ser- } tenderly, I thought—and drew me into a small 
vant girl admitted me, and showed me directly } boudoir opposite the sitting-room. Things ia 
into the room where Florence was sitting. g the latter apartment were too nearly wrecked 
How very beautiful she had grown during my ; to make it pleasant for occupation, I suppose. 
absence! I had never seen so fair a vision! She ; “There,” she said, seating me on a sofa by 
rose at my entrance, and, bowing with inimi- < her side, and speaking in the consoling tone 
table grace, extended her hand. ;ane would use to a child who had burnt his 
«Am I correct in believing that I have the $ } apron, or broke the sugar-bowl, ‘don’t think 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Sunderland?” she } anything more of it.” She was wiping the 
said, with gentle politeness. \ blood from pussy’s autograph on my face with 
I bowed—the jar slipped from my grasp and $ : her handkerchief—* Accidents will happen, you 
fell to the floor; I made a hasty movement to ; know?” 
take the hand she had offered me, and in 80 j She was so close to me—her sweet face 80 
doing put my foot on the jar; it was crushed to § y very near mine—and the temptation was 80 
atoms, and the seeds and syrup flew in every $ great that I trust I may be excused, especially 
direction! The obstacle beneath my feet made $ :as I am a bashful man, and not in the habit of 
me stagger; I grasped the folds of a window- § $ committing such indiscretions. 
curtain in the hope of saving myself, but my : I threw my arms around her, and paid back, 
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with interest, the kiss I had kept so long. A ; the effort of speaking was difficult. I should not 
burning blush overspread her face. $ wonder. By-and-by she lifted up her face, and 

“Oh, Roy! how could you?” she exclaimed, said, quietly, 
reproachfully. ‘‘Did you mean for me to marry you, Roy?” 

I had gone too far to retreat; the words which ‘“‘Marry me? Yes, dearest, and that, too, 
for years had filled my heart struggled up to my 3 before many days have elapsed! I have been 
lips and clamored for utterance. a fool so long that now I cannot afford to 

“Florence!” I cried, passionately, ‘‘I love $ wait!” 
you! and I want you to be entirely mine! Take “Yes; but if I promise myself to you, how 
me, and cure me of the bashful folly which has 3 can I be sure that, on the way to the altar, you 
been the bane of my life!” will not jump over the fence, and leave me to 

She did not reply. I was in a tumult of fear 3 fate and Will Richardson?” 
and hope, but a sort of desperate courage kept «“‘Confound Will Richardson! Florence, for- 
me firm. give me! I was little less than a brute! Is 

“One word, Florence, only one word! Am I 3 there peace between us?” 
to be consigned to Hades, or Paradise? Do not ‘Both peace and love,” she whispered, softly; 
keep me in suspense!” and my heart was at rest. 

She nestled closer to my side; her soft cheek} My mother was overjoyed by the turn affairs 
rested against mine; her breath swept my lips. } had taken. Everything had happened just as 
She spoke but one word in accents of deepest } she had wished ; and, to this day, the good lady 
tenderness, and that word was my name— idolizes tomatoes, insisting upon it that it was 

“Roy!” through the agency of those preserves that Flo- 

“Florence! my darling!” $ rence and I came to an understanding. It might 

I trust that everybody will forgive me, and Shave been—I cannot tell—great events some- 
feel charitably toward me, when I declare on my ; times originate in small causes. 
honor that I was happier, at that moment, than} Florence—dear little wife!—for five years she 
I had ever been in my life before! “Popping } has sustained to me that relation; and if she 
the question” is acknowledged by all to be a has not cured me of my bashfulness, she has at 











serious piece of business; and if ordinary men 3 least broken me of its extreme folly. 

find it a serious business, how much more ter-$ To other men afflicted as I was with consti- 

rible must it be to a bashful individual like § tutional shyness, I can conscientiously recom- 

myself? $mend my course. Don’t be afraid; the ladies 
A silence fell between Florence and me; per- 3 admire courage, and ‘‘None but the brave de- 

haps I was holding her so close to my heart that serve the fair.” 
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ANNIVERSARY SONG. 
BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


ANOTHER year will fade to-day, And left its ruins scattered o’er 
Another year will flee away, The shining sands along Life’s shore. 
With all its pleasures, hopes, and fears, 


To swell the list of by-gone years. Anh gee Ghgepe ath hiee say 


Be added to the moments flown; 

"Twill drift away to “Isles that were,” And each shall steal some joy away, 
And rank among the treasures there; Some cherished dream like this, to-day. 
Be one, amid the banished throng, 


d each shall bligh bud of bloom, 
The waves of Time have borne along. Soe vaes Coey sane One UNET Op 


Shall bear some loved one to the tomb, 
*Twill bear away some fairy scene, Shall hush, for aye, some harp of song, 
Some gilded hope, some cherished dream, And scatter rust the chords among. 
Some pearly shell from off life’s shore, Shed iat wa ardeetsive to Nes 

That wind and wave will not restore. Bo that each fleeting year may give 
*Twill leave its traces on the heart, Some good report of labor done, 

And write its records on the chart, Some glad account of battle won. 
That Mem’ry hangs for one and all, That when the last on earth is fled, 
AGIA Son gltaqnsd het ell. And we all numbered with the dead, 
We'll meet where “parting are unknown,” 
An angel band around God’s throne, 





Another year has gone astray— 
Has glided to the Past to stay, 
Vor. XLIT.—29 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Wirn the same false kindness which had 
characterized him during their whole. inter- 
view, Lord Lovat conducted the unfortunate 
Prince to an apartment which had ever been 
kept sacred to royal guests at Dounie. 

The last salutations were exchanged—the 
door closed—and the crafty old lord stood 


“These are the papers,” muttered Lovat, 
drawing out a little package from a secret 
drawer at the bottom of the casket. ‘I hold 
him now. The old fox—as the rascals call me— 
hasn’t forgotten his cunning. Luke!” he added, 
aloud, ‘‘here, Luke!” 

The hunchback approached the table, and 
stood looking in his face without a word. 





slone in the corridor, looking in deep thought; ‘‘You must ride to Culloden—find the Duke 
upon the floor, the wicked smile about his 3 of Cumberland—obtain speech with him. Listen 
mouth giving place to an expression of hard,;now! This errand is one of life and death—no 


relentless cruelty. 


A step startied him; for, like some wild ani- ; 


mal, he was constantly on the look-out for sur- 
prise or treachery, and, in spite of his age, his 
senses were singularly acute. He looked up, 
and, by the wavering light of the torch, saw 
Luke coming along the corridor. 

He made a sign to the young man and turned 
down the gallery toward his own apartments, 
followed by the hunchback. Once within his 
inner room, whose luxurious appointments pre- 
sented so strong a contrast to the grim desola- 
tion reigning in the rest of the castle, he settled 
himself in his easy-chair and again beckoned 
to Luke, who had remained standing near the 
door. 

‘Now is the time, laddie, when the old man 
must test your fidelity,” he said, in his low, 
alluring voice. ‘Don’t lose a word of what I 
say. You are quick to understand when you 
please——” 

“And I have been as quick to act, too, as 
you will confess,” interrupted Luke, with sud- 
den impatience. 

“True, bairn, true! 
one else.” 

He drew toward ‘him a heavy silver casket, 


I can trust you, if no 


placed it upon the table, unlocked it with a: 


key attached to his watch-chain, and took out 
several papers. Luke watched him keenly, 
and across his lip there flitted a smile so like 
that which had distorted the old man’s mouth, 


as he stood in the corridor, that it gave the § 


two faces a strange resemblance in that half- 


light. 
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3 mistakes!” 

“I never mistake anything I undertake,” he 
answered, sullenly. 

“Tell the duke that I am keeping guard over 
his prisoners at Dounie. At early dawn, if he 
can reach the castle so early, the Prince and a 
band of his chief followers will fall into his 
hands.” 

‘What conditions?” asked Luke. 
there are conditions.” 

“Ay, ay!” returned Lovat, with his low, 
wicked laugh; ‘conditions! Right, laddie; 
¢ everything has its conditions. In return for 
$these papers, and the information they will 
: give, I am to remain, in my person and estates, 
t untroubled. This is the pith of the matter. 
$ Carry on the negotiation as your sharp wit 
$ will direct. But another word, close in your 
ear!” 

He grasped Luke’s arm and pulled him close 
down, adding many whispered directions, as if 
he feared to trust even the walls with this de- 
testable craft and treachery. 

**You understand now, Luke,” he said, re- 
leasing his arm; ‘“‘you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand. Lord Lovat, you shall 
be satisfied.” 

‘‘Ahove all, make clear the treason of the 
Master of Lovat, Luke. Remember that I urge 
no conditions for him—not one, if it would keep 
him from the scaffold!” 

“Your own son!” ejaculated the hunchback. 

“Tush! tush, fool! One’s blood, of course, 
Ris very dear; but that in a man’s own veins is 
3 the dearest of all! In sacrificing my own son, 


“TI know 
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I become a second Brutus, Don’t you see, } suasion did the hunchback attempt. He re- 
Luke?” ceived the lord’s last orders in cold silence and 

The hunchback offered no opposition. In- $ turned to go. 
deed, his senses were so engrossed by one? ‘You know how to obtain entrance to the 
painful duty before him, that it is very doubt- { camp? I can trust your head for some scheme?” 
ful if he half took in the extent of the guilt 3 said Lovat. 
which the old man, in his greedy love of life, ‘Easily enough found,”’ he said, coldly, ‘I 
was ready to add to the blackness already upon 3 have the dress of an English soldier, in my 
his soul. } room, who fell at Preston Pans.” 

“And Dougal?” exclaimed Luke. ‘Some; ‘‘It is all settled then. Take the swiftest 
plea for him! My brother's life and safety ; horse in the stable and go. Not a moment is 
must be put among the conditions!” 3 to be lost—not a moment!” 

“You will do nothing so rash!” exclaimed $ The hunchback hurried from the room; but 
Lovat, angrily. ‘*Would you overload a sink- 2 in the passage he paused, and shook his clenched 
ing boat? The craft which will carry one man 3 hands menacingly at the door. 
across a whirlpool in safety, might swamp with: ‘Do you feel the edge of the axe on your 
two.” ‘ neck now, old man?” he muttered. ‘I can, I 

“Let Dougal perish!” exclaimed the hunch- can! I betray the Prince—leave Dougal to his 
back, fiercely. $ fate? I will go to this English duke; show him 

Something in his tone roused the old lord to ’ how to catch the old rat in his falling house. 
a sense of the danger he ran in angering the } But, as to Dougal and the Master of Lovat, 
young man. they shall tear me to pieces before I speak, if 

‘No, no,” he said, catching his breath, ‘‘not 3 their safety is not secured!” 
for worlds! But one thing at a time, Luke, one : With these thoughts Luke went forth, mounted 
thing at a time! The duke’s brain is of the } his horse, and rode swiftly down the valley. 
dullest—we must not overload it. Once let my : Lord Lovat sat in his room, congratulating 
own safety be settled, and I can easily make } himself upon the success of his treachery, and 
terms for the laddie, and good ones too.” 3 clinging more tenaciously to life from the very 

From under his knitted eyebrows, Luke Carr : fears which had been upon him during the last 
waiched the old lord narrowly. He read in that $ few hours, 
smooth face the treason so ruthlessly meditated. $ Streaks of gray were stretching across the 
The hunchback’s right hand stole up to his : eastern sky, when Luke reached the battle-field 
breast and touched a packet hidden there. One} where the English army was encamped, on the 
other trial—and the old man’s fate would be 3 scene of its victory. He succeeded in passing 
decided. : the intoxicated sentinels, and found himself in 

“We must not leave any uncertainty,” heithe midst of a scene of riot and devastation 
said, hoarsely. .‘*Secure Dougal’s safely be- which no pen can describe. A general carouse 
yond a doubt! Ihave a right to ask it.” 3 seemed to have been going on all night. Groups 

“TI tell you that will ruin everything!” ex- ; of drunken soldiers lay around their camp-fires, 
claimed Lovat, angrily. ‘*Do you bandy words ; side by side with the unburied dead. Here the 
with me, your chief? Imp, I will hear no $face of a corpse glared out, white and deathly, 
more!” close by the crimson countenance of the soldier 

“I love Dougal better than my own soul— who had given the death-blow. Away in the 
more than I fear you, Lord Lovat!” he said, § shadows of the moor the lifeless Highlanders 
his voice growing soft and musical with those ; and drunken Englishmen lay heaped together— 
words. ‘No harm must come to him! I will} the victors soulless almost as the dead. 
not permit it!” As Luke passed over the heath, his garments 

“Curse you for a nameless brat!” exclaimed : brushed drops of blood, instead of the sweet 
Lovat. } dew of heaven, from the heather, and the smell 

A smothered sound from Luke, a look at the ; of smoke and carnage stifled all the sweet, pure 
pale face and gleaming eyes bent upon him ; breezes of the night. 
warned the old man that he had gone too far. A vast central tent, emblazoned with the royal 

“I did not mean that,” he said, coaxingly. } arms of England, stood conspicuous in the very 
“But you are wasting time, Luke. Away to aed of the battle-field, marking the presence 
the camp! I tell you, leave Dougal to me; he} of Cumberland in the field. This tent had 
shall be safe enough, I promise yeu.” S also been the theatre of a grand carouse, and, 

Not another word of remonstrance or per- Seven at that late hour, tumultuous voices and 
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wild, riotous shouts rang through its canvas 
walls. 

Luke made his quiet way toward this tent, 
and stood awhile before the entrance, searching 
among the group of reeling officers for the per- 
son he came to seek. 

There was little of royalty about the Duke of 
Cumberland; but the diamond star worn by a 
stolid, heavy-featured young man, who sat at 
the camp-table, pointed out the object of his 
mission. The table on which he leaned, with 
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camp until the soldiers were ready to start for 
the castle. 

He ‘had left his horse fastened in a thicket 
outside of the lines, and succeeded in reaching 
him unchallenged. In less than an hour from 
his entrance to the camp he was flying across 
the country, and, by the time the sun lay warm 
and bright upon the castle-towers, he had once 
more drawn rein in the court-yard. 

He hurried through the long halls until he 


$ reached the chamber that Flora Macdonald oc- 


both elbows, was crowded with silver goblets, }cupied. The signal he made at her door was 
empty wine flagons, and broken flasks, crowded 3 quickly answered; for he had warned her that, 
promiscuously among loose papers, maps, and} in case of danger, it was the one which he 
charts that had received many a rent and stain $ § would employ. 

in the night’s carouse. The young commander § ‘What has happened?” she cried, drawing 
had been drinking with the rest, enough to flush 3 Shim into her room. “Quick, Luke! Is he in 
his coarse features, but was left in full command ° : ¢ danger?” 

of his faculties, such as they were. The officers $ 3 “The English soldiers will be here in an 
of his staff were taking leave of him after their A hour. Lord Lovat has betrayed the Prince!” 
carouse. As they passed, singly and in couples,: For some moments Flora Macdonald stood 
supporting each other, from the tent, Luke drew 3 breathless and appalled. The hideousness so 
back into the shadow, waiting for their disap- } suddenly revealed to her was beyond instant 
pearance with some impatience, for the night ; comprehension. But she understood it at last, 
was almost at an end. $and attempted to speak, but with a shudder of 


When the Duke of Cumberland was left alone 3 the whole frame. 
—for the sentinel had dropped into a drunken ; 


“Don’t shriek, don’t faint!” said Luke, rudely. 
sleep before the entrance of his tent—Luke ; ‘‘ We have work to de. Look natural, Isay! Will 


walked quietly into his presence. 

Cumberland started up and took his sword ; 
from the table with a quickness that sent one} 
of the goblets rolling to the ground. 

“Ho! ho! What is this?” 

Luke lifted a finger to his lips. 


“Hist! hist, your highness! I am from the: 


rebel camp, and bring tidings you will like to } ‘ for anything. 


hear.” 


Cumberland sunk slowly back to his seat and § 


g nothing drive back the blood to your face? I 
want help, and you must give it—brave help!” 
The hunchback stamped his foot, and ground 
his teeth with impatience. 
Flora made a great struggle, and brought her 
soul out of its torpor. 
‘‘T am ready, sir. I am calm and prepared 
Try me.” 
“T will. Where is Dougal?” 
‘“‘With the Prince. His highness is in council 


motioned Luke to pause at the table opposite } ‘ with the Master of Lovat.” 
him. ‘‘And Clanranald?” 

The hunchback obeyed, leaning over the table, { “I saw him a moment since in the upper hall, 
and speaking in a low, eager voice. More than } talking with Kate. But, tell me what is wanted. 
once the prince interrupted him with angry ex- }I am ready. I have not been in bed to-night. I 
clamations. Then he denied something that the : felt that something would happen.” 
hunchback seemed to demand. But Luke's firm: ‘You must save the Prince, Dougal, and the 
white face bespoke success against every out- < rest. His room gives entrance to a secret stair- 
break of opposition; and when the duke glanced case that even Lord Lovat has not traced to that 
ever the packet, which the hunchback had worn $ point. It leads to the vaults below.” 
so long hidden in his bosom, his heavy features ; ‘You will go with us?” she pleaded. “Dear 

” 


kindled into a triumphant and cruel smile. : Luke! we shall be helpless without you! 
_ “This time the old fox shall not escape!” he} ‘I will meet you there when I have found 
said, dashing his clenched hand on the table. $ means to ensure their escape. Find Dougal at 
‘We will take him in his den. Remain here; 3 once. There is not a moment to lose. - If Lord 
you shall accompany my soldiers back to the : > Lovat hears that foams come back, he will come 
castle.” : in search of me.’ 

Luke made no objection. But it was no} He hurried her out of the chamber, and 
part of his plan to be detained in the English : along the corridor, till they stood before the 
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gtate-chamber. The sealant hasty knock; ‘The way is plain enough,” he said. ‘‘ What- 
was answered by the young man himself. : ever happens, don’t stir till I come to you!” 

«Flora Macdonald!” he exclaimed, in wonder. : He closed the secret door, and darted out of 
But Luke gave him no time for further expres- $ the room and along the gallery. 
sion of his surprise. ‘Now for the old lord!” he muttered. 

“Take this key,” he said, ‘‘and unlock the; : At that instant there was a sudden tumult 
door you will find under the tapestry of the}in the court-yard. Luke ‘sprang to a window 
Prince’s chamber. Let him follow this lady, pond looked out. A band of English soldiers 
without question or delay.” ; were just filing through the great gates; more 

“What has happened? What does all this } swarmed in the distance. 
mean?” ; «Just in time,” he thought; ‘they are safe!” 
“Wait ten minutes, and the English soldiers} As the thought was in his mind he paused 
will tell you!” cried Luke. $ with sudden consternation. Lady Clanranald 

“Let me in, Dougal. Go, Dougal!” pleaded with her mother was crossing the hall; Clanra- 
Flora. ‘Lord Lovat has betrayed us. For the; nald and Kate Fraser followed them, holding 
love of heaven, hasten!” $ that low, sweet conversation for which lovers 

Dougal stayed not for further question, but § Swill find opportunity even in the most pressing 
led Flora at once into the state chamber; Charles § N ¢ danger. Old Macdonald of Boisdale, with a 
Edward sat there, fully dressed in his military } group of fugitive officers, stood lower down the 
garments, earnestly conversing with the Master $ hall, waiting the appearance of the Prince. 


of Lovat. There was little time for courtesy or: ‘‘What, ho!” cried Luke, pale with excite- 


explanation. 3 ment. ‘‘Come with me at once, or you are all 
“Weare betrayed!” Dougal exclaimed. “ There § ; prisoners to Cumberland this hour. His troopers 
is still time to save your highness; follow me.” ‘ are now in the valley. Hark!” 
The unfortunate Charles Edward had dared 3 ; A moment of dead stillness, through which 
too many dangers, essayed too many disguises 3 S came the measured, but swift tramp of many 
and escapes to pause for words. Only as Dougal ; horses. The fugitives looked wildly in each 


paused to lock the doors behind them, young ; other’s faces; Lady Clanranald and her mother 
Lord Lovat asked, ‘‘Who bas done this?” 2 stood mute! Kate Fraser clung to ‘her lover; 

The answer came hollow and low, striking ; old Macdonald of Boisdale broke out, ‘If there 
his heart like a blow. ‘Your father—your life 3 is danger, on to the Prince. Let us guard him 
is forfeit too.” $ with our lives!” 

When they reached Dougal’s chamber, Luke } “Yes, on, on, I will guide you,” cried Luke. 
had opened a secret door in the wainscot, and ; He ran to the state chamber and flung open the 
stood there with a lighted torch, which showed § : § denn, flung aside the tapestry and unlocked the 
& winding stair-case evidently leading to the 3 secret door. 
vaults under the castle from the chill wind ¢ ‘Down, down with you at once. The Prince 
which came up through the opening. ; : is safe. Follow him.” 

“Not a moment—not a word!” cried the: Old Boisdale passed through the narrow door 
hunchback, who had followed them, as the 3 after all the rest; he turned on the top step, and 
Prince started back at the sight of Flora. } looked sternly in Luke's face. 

“Dougal, take the torch—down all of you. : “If there is treachery in this, I will find a 
Wait till I come.” , 3 time for the reckoning,” he said. 

“Come with us,” Dougal said. ‘In the name of your king, I charge you fol- 

“L must keep the old lord quiet, otherwise } low him,” said Luke, shaking in all his limbs, 
he will be looking after his birds. No black } while great drops of sweat fell from his brow. 
looks, Master of Lovat—I speak truth. If you; ‘‘As God is my judge, I am acting truly!’ 
knew all, there would be no pause here. Flora; The old man was satisfied, and, turning 
Macdonald, urge them away, or their blood will} slowly, allowed the secret door to close after 
be on your head.” 3 him. 

“For heaven’s sake, come!” she pleaded. ‘“‘Now for the old lord!” exclaimed Luke, 
“Your highness, he speaks the truth; Lovat, } dropping the tapestry, and passing through the 
oh, be quick!—be quick! I hear the tramp of stately grandeur of the royal chamber with the 
hoofs.” $tread of a wild deer. The rest are safe. Let 

Luke put the torch in Dougal’s hand—almost { } me be sure that he is so also. Ho! ho! we will 
pushed them toward the stair-case, and stood $ ; smother the old fox in his hole. He must have 
looking after them. 3 ion warning till they pour in upon him.” 
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Luke reached Lord Lovat’s chamber, and ; 
opened the door softly as was his habit. The: 
room was empty. The bed had not been slept : 
in that night, its counterpane of purple velvet } 
was undisturbed. The curtains were gathered § 
back around the massive posts, swathing their 3 
rich carved work with their glowing folds. 
There was no pressure of a head upon the pil- 


lows, no derangement of its sumptuousness in $ 


aby way. 
Luke uttered a sharp cry of disappointment; 

the brasier was still burning ashes, and black- 
ened scraps of paper lay thickly around it; torn } 
parchments strewed the floor. It was evident 3 
that the old lord had fled, for the strong box 
which held his gold had disappeared. 

~” There was a noisy mustering of troops in the 
court-yard. The great portals were flung open, 
and Luke could hear the English troopers pour- 
ing into the hall; the clang of their feet and 
rattle of their arms echoed through the whole 
castle. Luke stood motionless, and his quick 
mind sprang to its conclusions. Lord Lovat 
had not taken refuge in the secret caverns; so 
far as he knew, they had been blocked up many 
aday. Luke had himself cleared away the rub- 
bish from pure curiosity, when Lovat had been 
Tt was 


‘on one of his long visits to Edinburgh. 
a good week’s work, and had taxed his strength 


to the utmost. This had not opened a means 
of escape for the old noble, but he had fled 
nevertheless. Where? 

**T see—I see it all,” he said, aloud. “I 
‘must lead them to him, or they will rend me 
like wolves. Thank God! I gave them no token 
that the Prince had come this way!” 

Bold to act as he’was quick to think, Luke 
descended at once to the great feudal hall. It 
“was crowded with armed men: Tho servants 
had been taken ‘prisoners, and Were cowering 
in the hall, protesting that their lord, with some 
strange guests that had come in over night, 
were still in the castle. 

When the English troopers saw Luke, a cry 
of recognition rang up to the blackened rafters. 
They had been warned that a person like that 
would be their guide. The leaders of the Eng- 
lish band drew aronnd him. 
~  Yes,”” said Luke, steadily, “Lord Lovat is 
gone. He fled from the castle last night; but 
mount a party of men and I will show you 
where he is.” 

The English troopers, but half-sobered from 
their carouse of the night before, broke into 
‘murmurs; their leaders looked distrustful. 
°*'It was a terrible moment for Luke Carr, for 
Well he knew that Lord Lovat or himself would 


be carried prisoner to the Duke of Cumberland 
before another sun rose. 
$s “Come,” he shouted, moving toward the 
< door, “T promised to place the old fox in your 
‘ hands before midnight, and T will. Follow me.” 
3 The leaders gave a signal of command, and 4 
: fle of men followed. Luke mounted and rode 
3 away to the mountains. 


s 
s 


; CHAPTER XX. 
5 
s 
‘ 


; Ir was true, Lord Lovat had fled from his 
3 own half-regal home. After Luke left his cham- 
‘ber, the old man had been seized with a vague 
: distrust that gradually deepened into absolute 
fear. The wicked have no faith; the curse of 
a false heart seized upon this miserable old 
man. What if Luke should betray instead of 
serving him? What if Cumberland, always 
cruel and treacherous, should send troops to 
arrest him as well as the Prince? 

While the old man sat pondering these fears 
over and over in his mind; a dull, heavy night 
set in, enveloping Dounie castle with blackness 
and gloom. Prince Charles lay in a stupor of 
exhaustion, in the state chamber, where many 
an unfortunate of royal blood had slept before. 
Dougal Carr guarded the door while he slept; 
and on the stone pavement of the great hall be- 
yond lay many a stalwart knight, breathing 
deeply as if despair had brought rest not alto- 
gether unlike death. It was to guard their 
sovereign that these brave, desperate men had 
cast themselves down upon the hard stone floor. 
One man sat in a ponderous chair of carved 
$ oak, wakeful and vigilant. His dark eyes wan- 
$dered over the dimly-lighted hall, returning 
$ constantly to the door which shut in the un- 
Shappy Prince. One by one the silver sconces 
Son the wall went out, and slow darkness crept 
‘around him, leaving the stalwart sleepers dimly 
visible, like the monuments of recumbent heroes 
carved on their own tombs. This was old Mac- 
donald of Boisdale. Grim, stern, and wakeful 
he presided over that sleeping assemblage, now 
and then bending his head down to the basket- 
hilt of his sword, grasped firmly by his right 
hand, with its point planted hard on the stone 
floor. 

As the old man sat with his heavy forehead 
bent downward, the person of Dougal Cart 
stood directly within range of the only sconce 
now in fall brilliancy. The young man’s face 
was bent, and the clear outline of his features 
was clearly limned upon the blackness of the 
stone wall behind. 

Perhaps the old chieftain had slept a moment, 
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for as he lifted his head from the basket-hilt of 3 into his room. The man came so noiselessly 
his sword, and the sharp black eyes brightened § from behind the tapestry hangings that the old 
wildly under their bent brows, he started up as { man did not hear him. 
that young face presented itself so distinetly : “My chief, the litter is ready!” 
and strode toward the door. The young mans The old man started and began to tremble. 
heard his. approach and changed the position: ‘Yes, yes! How many men?” 
that had been so striking. $ «Twelve. The stoutest of the clan.” 

_ “What is this? In our Lady’s name, who are : “That is well. Have you brought forth the 
you?” he exclaimed, laying one hand heavily : horses?” 
3 
; 





on the young knight’s shoulder. “They are ready.” 

‘You should know,” answered Dougal, cheer-3 ‘*Well again. You will ride before the litter, 
fully, ‘‘for it was your hand which gave our } ; carrying your box on the saddle-bow. Take it 
Prince the spur which he buckled on my heel out while I put on these garments.” 
at Preston Pans.” The servant lifted the brass bound box from 

The old man of Boisdale stood a moment be- ; the floor with great difficulty, and, staggering 
wildered. ‘Sweeping one broad hand over his } under its weight, left the room. 
massive forehead, he muttered to himself, N Lord Lovat invested his person in a coat lined 

‘I have been sleeping, or this is an evil: ’ with sable, filled a goblet with wine from the 
omen; before death the dead come back. Young} silver flagon on the table, and followed his ser- 
man,” he added, gravely, ‘“‘we have a fearful: vant from the room. He paused one moment 
irust between us; while others sleep you and I and gave a despairing look over the room; 
must watch.” $ then disappeared with a moan, which was, in 

With these words, the old man strode back to $ reality, a suppressed curse against the man and 
his seat again, and, taking up his sword which cause which had drawn him a fugitive from his 
had fallen to the floor with a clang, resumed $ home. 
his watch. At daybreak, the next morning, while the 

All this time Lord Lovat was busy in his pri- $ ‘mountains were wrapped in cold mist, and 
vate chamber sorting out papers, burning some, ; everything was gray and coldly indistinct, Mrs. 
and leaving others in conspicuous places where { Carr saw from her window 4 litter, surrounded 
a search was sure to expose them. He had | by horsemen and followers on foot, winding up 
kindled a brasier in his room, and, from time} the mountain path which led to her dwelling. 
to time, the flame of some burning document : She was struck motionless by the sight. Who 
would leap up, and reveal the whole chamber } was coming? Had Luke met his fate? Was 
and the crafty features of that old man with} Dougal dead, and were those people bearing 
repulsive distinctness. His face was grossly : him home for burial? 
eager, his eyes blood-shot, and his plump berree No; that movement was scarcely a funeral 
hands shook among the papers he was gather-$ one. The men walked on too quickly with their 
ing up to save or destroy. Now and then a mut- $ : burden; the horses increased their speed. Mrs. 
tered word fell from his leering lips, and beads ; : Carr went to the door of her dwelling; whoever 
of sweat broke over his forehead; since nightfall § $ the guest was, he or she must be courteously 
he had been hard at work, and the luxurious : received. 
habits of his life fitted him badly for the toil he The litter came up, a white hand put aside 
was passing through. $ the curtains, and the woman turned pale as she 

At last the old lord came to a small package $ saw Lord Lovat, her arch enemy and mocking 
of yellowish papers, which he took from a secret : friend, reclining on its cushions. 
drawer of his desk—old neglected papers that: ‘Dear lady!” he said, rising with difficulty 
he clutched eagerly as a miser snatches at} from his recumbent position, ‘I have come to 
money. ; crave a shelter from you.” 

“They are here—they are here!” he “a “A shelter from me!” exclaimed the woman, 

claimed, thrusting the package in his bosom. ? with a haughty frown. “TI marvel you should 
What if they had been destroyed, as I feared? ; deign me so much honor.” 
But I am seldom mad or careless enough to; ‘Nay, nay, be generous. If I have done you 
destroy writing—so here it is safe. She would} some wrong, remember that I am beset’now and 
give her life for these; but, what is better, they 3 fleeing for my very life; Cumberland’s hounds 
save mine!” § may be after me now, for aught I know.” 

Lord Lovat ended this speech with a low, § “Tf you are hunted down and in trouble, 
prolonged whistle, which brought a retainer } enter in our Lady’s name; such shelter as I 
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have shall be given you freely. But where is 
my——where is Dougal?” 

‘Both safe; have no fear for them; but find 
me some sure hiding-place till this storm blows 
over!” 

“Lord Lovat, you have deserved no kindness 
at my hands,” 

“I know—I know you are thinking of that 
certificate, of her; but I will provide for the: 
boy after a princely fashion, if these hounds $ 
will only give me a chance. Then as for the$ 
scrap of parchment, I brought it with me. Old 
Macdonald of Boisdale, the laddie’s grandfather, 
is down at Dounie just now.” 

‘*What, my husband’s father? The paper, the 
certificate, my Hugh's letters? Old man, give 
them to me, and I will hide you so safe that 
Cumberland with all his army shall not have 
power to reach you.” 

The old lord thrust both hands into his bosom, 
and drew forth the papers that rattled and shook 
in his trembling grasp. 

“They are here now; hide me—hide me!” 

‘All, all,” cried the woman, searching the 
papers eagerly. ‘Lord Lovat, I forgive you— 


I will die rather ihan give you up.” 
* Her eyes flashed brilliantly; she stood erect, 
and seemed taller by many inches than when he 


first addressed her. 

Lovat laughed. He saw by her face that he 
was safe. 

*‘Now show the old fox his hole!” he cried, 
rubbing his hands that trembled still spite of 
himself. 

Mrs. Carr led the way into her humble dwell- 
ing, grasping the papers in her hand and walk- 
ing like an empress. She went up to the great 
yawning fire-place and touched a slab of stone 
in the chimney. It wheeled slowly on a pivot 
and revealed a yawning void behind. 

“Go in,” she said. ‘It is safe; I will bring 
you food and wine.” 

The old man trampled over the white ashes 
on the hearth, for the fire was nearly out, and 
thrust himself into the black square hole thus $ 
suddenly revealed, chuckling to himself as he 
went. When once on the steps which led he 
knew not whither, he turned and looked through : 
the opening. 

“Do not fail to send for wine and choice 
meats from the castle; and if Luke comes, tell 
him nothing till you are sure of his honesty; I : 
doubt it. The Macdonalds are a crafty race.” 

Lovat uttered the last words under his breath, 
accompanied by a low langh, which ended in 
words so cruel that it was well the woman above 
did not hear them. 





“She must go quick with Ler papers if she 
finds the old lion of Boisdale with his head on.” 

Mrs. Carr was on the alert now. She gathered 
up food and ale, all the luxuries her dwelling 
afforded, and carried them down to the vault 
where Lord Lovat had taken refuge. It was a 
dry and not uncomfortable cellar, ventilated 
from the rocks above, and with a few articles of 
furniture introduced, made a habitation far more 
desirable than the exiled Prince was glad to shel- 
ter himself in long before the month was out. 

When this was done, Mrs. Carr put on the 
black cloak and hood with its crimson lining, 
which were her out-door holiday garments, 
and, with the precious papers held close to 
her bosom, descended the mountains toward 
Dounie. She took a sheep-path which led to 
the castle by a short route, thus escaping Luke, 
who came stealing along the broader path with 
a train of English soldiers behind him. It was 
a case of life and death with Luke Carr then. 
He must place Lord Lovat in the hands of those 
black browed soldiers, or swing on the nearest 
tree, as they had threatened him more than 
once. 

The hunchback was deadly white when he 
came near his mother’s dwelling. It was 
strangely silent; faint traces of smoke came 
from the chimney, and this gave him courage. 
It was an unusual thing for the fire to go out 
on his mother’s hearth-stone; usually the open- 
mouthed cranny belched forth embers as well 
as smoke. He remarked also that the road had 
been recently traversed by a crowd of feet, for 
fresh tracks appeared confusedly on the soil. 
With his sharp eyes he traced these footprints 
up to his mother’s door, and saw, near the 
threshold, where the four supporters of a litter 
had left their marks on the ground. 

Luke said nothing of these signs; but, slip- 
ping from his horse, dropped like a cat on the 
threshold stone and entered the house. ‘It was 
empty. 

“Ho! ho! this looks like a covert for the 
fox!” cried the English leader, mockingly. 
“Why, sirrah, one could not hide a mouse in 
this place! This is dangerous trifling.” 

Luke was looking at the fire. The trampled 
ashes had been carefully swept back and a fresh 
log placed against the chimney. He went up 
to the log, seized it by one end, and, hurling it 
out upon the hearth, pressed bis blackened hand 
against the back of the chimney, The stone- 
work gave way. Pointing to the black cavity 
within, Luke called out, 

“There is the hole, hunt out the fox your- 
selves.” 
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There was something in the young man’s When he had done, she spoke. 

heart that would not let him see his old lord, «‘And where will you go?” 
and, in some sort, benefactor, torn from hiss ‘To the scaffold, with my father!” 
hiding-place. He went out in the open air,’ With these words, the hunchback turned 
and, sitting down on a rock near the door, from the woman who had wronged him, and 
covered his face, and began to shudder at the: went down the sheep-path. She never saw 
deed he had accomplished. The tramp of sol- $ him again. 
diers falling into line, the low, querulous voice 3 
of an old man, protesting against harsh treat- $ CHAPTER XXI. 
ment, forced him to look up. His eyes met’ Tue old house of South Uist stood up more 
those of Lord Lovat, not harsh and sneering, as $ grim and imposing than ever in the twilight of 
he expected, but full of mournful reproach. His $ that cold, dreary day. It seemed almost as if 
heart swelled, his lips began to tremble. ’ the proud old dwelling shared the grief and de- 
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“Luke, Luke! What is this?” cried a voice 
at his elbow. ‘‘What have you done?” 

Luke looked up. It was his mother. 

“TI have given your enemy and mine up to 
his fate. Why not? It was just!” he answered, 
shaking the hair back from his eyes. 

“Then,” answered the woman, solemnly— 
“then, unhappy boy! you have given your own 
father to his death-doom!” 

A long, sharp cry, like that of an animal in 
pain, broke from the wretched boy. He sprang 
up, confronting his mother fiercely. 

“Ts this true?” 

* As God is true!” 

“Then you are not my mother?” 

“You are my sister’s child. I promised that 
Lord Lovat should never claim you as his son— 
never have power over you.” 

“And so gave him power over Dougal, your 
own son.” 

“It was his own delusion. When he saw the 
two children, his egotism chose the most beauti- 
ful. I said nothing. His delusion made it easy 
to redeem that promise to your mother.” 

“‘Woman—woman!” 

Luke had intended to say more, but the great 
passion of his grief could only frame these 
two words. But they never left her memory— 
never! 

He turned slowly, with his head bent and his 
limbs bending under him, walked a little way, 
and came back. 

“Woman! Mother! Your son is safe, with 
his grandfather, in the secret vaults under Dou- 
nie Castle. This day is yours; to-morrow it 
may be too late. When the English soldiers 
are gone, go down to the castle. Here is a 
key.” 

Luke had spoken with baited breath, like a 
man wounded in some vital part. In the same 
low voice he told her the secret of the private 
door, and the passage by which the fugitives 
might leave their hiding-place. She heard him 
in silence, for the anguish in his face awed her. 


solation which had overtaken the cause in which 
$ that noble family partook so deeply. 

: Two female forms were hovering around the 
$ path which the old man of Boisdale had mounted 
; on the day when Prince Charles Edward landed 
; intheIsles. They were anxiously looking across 
$ the water, where a small boat was just discerni- 
ble, making rapidly toward the island. 

“They are coming—it is surely they!” ex- 
claimed Lady Clanranald. ‘I knew that I 
$ could not be deceived, even at this distance.” 

Katharine Fraser shrank back a little at the 
words, and a beautiful glow shot into her face. 
Lady Clanranald seized her hand and drew her 
nearer the water’s edge. 

“You tremble,” she said; ‘‘you are afraid! 
Silly child!” 

‘To be waiting here,’”’ murmured Katharine, 
‘‘as if——” 

Lady Clanranald turned and looked into 
Kate’s glowing face. She understood the feel- 
ing which prompted the girl’s emotion. 

‘‘This is no time for girlish fancies,” she said, 
s kindly, but with an almost stern undertone in 
Sher voice. ‘In an hour you will be my son’s 
3 wife. We are all fugitives now. Surely, we 
need not hesitate to show every feeling in our 
: hearts to one another. God keep us from all 
Sharm! 

She wound her arm about Katharine’s waist, 
and the girl clung to her, forgetting all her 
S timidity in the thoughts to which the lady’s 
3 words had given rise. 

; “I can distinguish them!” cried Lady Clan- 
Sranald. ‘‘The Prince—my son—oh! thank God! 
S safe at last!” 

Katharine’s lips repeated the prayer, moved 
}by the same impulse. Iler eyes turned sea- 
$ ward, and far off, through the gathering mists, 
} could be perceived a ship, riding at anchor.” 

; “The haven is almost reached!” exclaimed 
$the lady. ‘My Kate, before this night closes 
° in, we shall, with our Lady’s good grace, be 
3} safe on yonder vessel!” 


$ 
$ 
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“If my father were only with us!” murmured; Lady Clanranald drew her son apart and 
Katharine, $ whispered a few words in his ear. As they 
“He is safe, my daughter, in the land to } entered the inner rooms, he said, aloud, 
which we are going; his care sent that good: “‘‘My Prince, we have little time to lose. A 
ship to our rescue,” she replied, pressing her 3 signal has been made to the vessel. The boats 
lips to the girl’s forehead. ‘It is but a sad $ wait to bear us there.” 
bridal, I know, without him. Still, we are but $ ‘But we have just a little ceremony to wit- 
obeying his wishes. Remember that, and ‘be } ness,” returned the Prince, smiling with his 
content. The boat, Kate, the boat!” $ old grace. ‘‘Then we must give ourselves to 
It was nearing the landing-place. They saw } the elements, never the friends of our house.” 
Clanranald standing up in the bow and waving § He went up and took Katharine’s hand. 
his cap toward them. In another momenthe: ‘Fair lady,” he said, ‘you will consent that 
had clasped the two ladies to his heart, and: my hand, poor as it is, shall give you away 
then they turned to receive the Prince. S to yonder faithful friend. I had thought to 
In spite of his disguise, of all the hardships ; have witnessed this ceremony within my own 
he had endured, Charles Edward betrayed, in S palace of Holyrood; but heaven wills other- 
every movement and look, his high rank still, , wise. Charles Edward, homeless and bereft of 
and the salutation of those faithful adherents § everything, can only give you his blessings and 
was only more respectful from the remembrance ; his prayers.” 
of his misfortunes. Kate made no reply; for the tears swelled 
The Prince supported Lady Clanranald up the $ : into her eyes, and her heart was full. The 
ascent, and her son followed, with Katharine } Prince held her hand, while they moved silently 
Fraser leaning fondly on his arm. : * through the gloomy apartments and entered the 
“This is a sad bridal for you, my Kate,” he $ chapel, which was already lighted up, and the 
whispered. ‘But, in spite of defeat and exile, } priest waiting before the altar. 
I cannot control the happiness I feel in think- : The holy words were spoken—every knee was 
ing that you are to be mine, all mine, at last!” $ bent, as the last blessing was pronounced by the 
“The Prince is safe, here,” she answered; S priest; but, as they rose, while Clanranald was 
“surely, there can be no danger now?” bending over his bride, the chapel-doors were 
“TI think, none. But we must make for the $ flung open, and one of the old servants rushed 
ship as soon as possible. English cruisers are : in, crying out, 
abroad all along the coast.” ; ‘The soldiers! the soldiers! The English are 
The party reached the castle, and, as it en- ; upon us!” 
tered the great hall, the old lady came out to; Instinctively, the little group threw them- 
meet her daughter's guests, followed by Flora} selves before the Prince, as if their feeble 
Macdonald. The poor old woman was greatly strength could protect him. He stood silent, 
changed. Her hair had grown snow-white, and $ almost immovable—perhaps, at that moment, 
her form was bent and feeble. The light in her so worn out by fatigue and broken hopes, that 
eyes was fading now; you could seethat through } he hardly cared to escape the imprisonment 
the tears which filled them, as, trembling in { which menaced him. 
every infirm limb, she came unsteadily forward Before the women, heroic and noble-hearted 
and bowed her knee before the Prince. as they were, had recovered from their first 
“My faithful friends!” he exclaimed, in a {stupor of amazement and horror, Clanranald 
sad, broken voice; for he was deeply affected } started forward with a decision which was re- 
by the greeiings bestowed upon him. ‘Alas! ’ markable in one of his years. 
even my thanks almost bring trouble upon those} ‘‘My Prince, they have hunted us like dogs 
who receive them kindly!” ‘from the Highlands, and now hope to hold us 
His eye fell upon Flora’s, as he spoke. She at bay here in my father’s house. But we may 
met the glance with gentle dignity, giving back } yet escape!” he exclaimed. ‘Mother, go with 
a world of respectful compassion, but nothing ; these ladies into the hall; the soldiers will not 
more. : ‘ harm women. My Prince, follow me. They 
He bowed over her hand, but was too deeply $ shall not trap us under this roof.” 
crushed by trouble and misfortune evento utter’ ‘Which way—where?” cried Lady Clanra- 
a syllable in keeping with his former gallantry, § nald. 
although the feelings, which her beauty had § ‘Across the bridge, and down the rocks! I 
stirred in his heart, had only leaped up more } ; ‘know the path. They cannot follow. We can 
tumultuously during that season of trial. ? reach the woods. Mother, I leave my soul with 
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‘you. Katharine, 
farewell!” 

He strained the pale young creature to his 
heart. The mute embrace lasted only a moment 
—and the newly-made husband and wife were 
severed, perhaps, forever! 


my wife! God bless you—and 


: “You will only war against women, here,” 

$ said Lady Clanranald, turning toward the cap- 
tain of the band. 

$ Our Prince is safe. 


: 


**Do with us what you will. 
You cannot follow or find 
him. But we are in your power.” 
“Lady!” exclaimed the young man who led 


Not one of those women shed a tear. There § the English soldiers, doffing his cap with in- 
was no room for weeping, moans, or protesta- : § voluntary respect, ‘‘my errand here is done! 
tions. ¢1 thank heaven you did not have the grief of 

The ladies made their way toward the hall, $ witnessing their capture!” 
and Clanranald drew the Prince out of the § He summoned his men, and they filed out of 
house toward the stream, which came rushing } the castle; but those left behind were relieved, 
down the rocks, close by the dwelling. It was{at least, from the agony of present fear, for 
swollen, by recent rains, into a formidable tor- § § 3 they knew that no stranger could discover the 
rent; but, once across the bridge, Clanranald § retreat to which Clanranald would bring the 
knew a path which would lead them in safety. 3 3 helpless Prince. Far around South Uist there 

As Lady Clanranald entered the hall, fol-§ § was many a safe hiding-place which no English 
lowed by her companions, the outer doors had $ $ soldier could even fathom, and on all that island 
been forced open, and a band of soldiers half-$ there was not a Scotsman who would not have 


filled the hall. 
“Madam,” exclaimed the leader, hurrying 


toward the lady, “the Pretender is here—it is 3 


useless to deny it! Give him up, and ensure 
your own sufety!” 

In spite of the danger they all ran, of the 
horror and despair which had unstrung her 
soul, the lady's great pride rose up. 

‘It is false! The Stuart was here,” she cried, 
“the Pretender is safe on his stolen throne!” 

Before any one could move or answer, a shout 
rang from outside the castle. 

“They have caught them—they are taken!” 
groaned Katharine. 

The soldiers rushed through the door, and 
the women followed. When they gained the 
side-entrance, they saw, through the gloom, that 
Clanranald and the Prince had just crossed the 
frail bridge, composed of a single huge log cast 
over the torrent. 

* After them! after them!” cried the lender. 

The cry reached Clanranald. He raised an 
axe, which he had caught up in his flight, and, 
with a succession of vigorous blows, cut the 
log through the heart. Before one of the sol- 
diers could reach the bridge, it fell. 

“Mother! wife! farewell!” he cried. 
no fear for us; we can defy them yet!” 

Clanranald’s voice came toward them above 
the roar of the torrent, and was answered by 
the imprecations of the soldiers; but the Prince 
and his noble guide had already disappeared. 

The old woman fell upon her knees—her $ 
white hair broke loose, and was fluttering in 
the wind—her small hands were uplifted; but} 


«Have 


: perished rather than act as a guide to the Hano- 
3 verian soldiery. 

$ The vessel that had hovered around South 
: Uist, on Kate Fraser’s wedding-day, still came 
Sand went along the coast—now fleeing ocean- 
$ ward like a gull, now creeping into some safe 
* harbor; but always keeping clear of the Eng- 
‘lish cruisers. About three weeks after her first 
$ appearance, she was seen on the horizon again, 
and, from the old house at South Uist, three 
’ anxious women were watching her movements. 
>It was the same party which had aided in the 
escape of Charles Edward, that eventful day. 
Lady Clanranald, Kate, and the old lady, who 
had now fallen away to a delicate shadow, of 
which the only substance seemed to be a halo 
ot soft white hair, composed this anxious group. 
The old woman watched with the rest. 

Flora Macdonald was absent. She sat ona 
shelf of rock, on the other side of the water, 
overlooking the sea. Behind her was a deep 
cave, festooned with wild vines so thickly that 

no stranger could have guessed at its existence. 
S By her side sat a pale, weary-looking young 
man, who was regarding the distant ship with 
a sort of dreary expectation. More than once 
‘tears filled his blue eyes, and he turned away 
his face that she might not see them. 

‘Be firm!” she said, gently. ‘Be hopeful! 
3 This project shall not fail. I brought the dis- 
$guise. At nightfall, when the shadows fall, be 
S ready! Then we will make the attempt. Clan- 
$ranald waits on the opposite shore. My uncle 
: of Boisdale, and Dougal, his grandson, are with 
shim. If you can but reach them in safety, all 





when she saw the bridge fall, and knew that § will be well.” 


the Prince and her graudson were safe, she § 


gave way to a burst of exultant tears. 


Charles Edward laid his hand gently on hers. 
“Sweet lady,” he said, “‘if I live, it will be 
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were. 


to your courage and goodness that I am in- 3 headed amid his faithful friends. 


debted for the poor boon of existence. While § 
I have the power to feel, your dear image will $ 
fillmy memory. Had I been more fortunate——”’ : ; 
The Prince shaded his eyes with one hand, 3 
while bright, large tears, which he was ashamed 
to let fall, gathered in them, N 
Flora arose, her fine eyes brimming with pity, 


her mouth all in a quiver of emotion. : 


‘At sunset!” she said, gently. ‘Forgive the $ 
woman’s disguise; it is the only-safe one. Our } 
Lady grant you a speedy deliverance.” : 

With this gentle prayer, Flora went away, $ S 
and Charles Edward stole back to his hiding- $ 
place in the rocks. That night, two boats pat 
out to sea from South Uist; both were filled $ 
with ladies and their attendants. The first § 

moved boldly out, almost challenging detention § N 
from the English guards that swarmed around 3 
the island. The other crept out more stealthily, 
in the crimson twilight, hugging the shore for $ 
a long distance, and keeping as far as possible $ 
in the shadow. This boat contained, besides: 
the oarsmen, two females: one, in the coarse 3 
garb of a house-servyant—and the other, a fair $ 
young girl, who will live in history, for all time, : 
as a heroine, to whom each new generation shall § 
do homage—Flora Macdonald. 

The larger boat, which contained the ladies 
of the Clanranald family, made directly for the 3 
vessel which lay off in the crimson distance. $ 
The other crept into a cove of the Isle of Skye, 
and, a week after, crossed over to the main- 
land, in one of the darkest nights of that dark 
time. On this last voyage, it carried no female, 
but the priest we first saw on that French vessel 
when the old man of Boisdale visited it. 

For weeks and weeks that French vessel : 
. hovered on and off the shore, sometimes run-$ 
ning far out to sea, and remaining invisible for $ 
days and days. In the night time, boats would ; 
creep out from the inlets, glide off, like shadows, 
toward it, and go back empty. At last, deep in 
the blackness of a stormy midnight, one came 
from the direction of a house which Clanranald § 
owned on the main-land, drifting up toward the § 
vessel with ghostly stillness. 

A young man stepped on board. As his feet 
touched the deck, a shadowy little figure came 
flitting across the deck, with outstretched hands, $ 
and fell at his feet, with a faint cry that was lost § : 
in a smothered shout, half triumph, half thanks- $ 
giving, with which Charles Edward was received : 
by that group of loyal fugitives. 3 

The morning light found this vessel, outward $ 
bound, far on its way to France. Charles Ed-$ 
ward, in his own royal character, stood bjee- 








Clanranald 
and his household, the Master of Lovat, and 
$ many another unfortunate noble, crowded the 
deck. Among them was the old Macdonald of 
$ Boisdale, looking far more cheerful, in his mis- 
fortune, than he had been when first urged into 
the desperate enterprise that had cost his house 


3so dearly. By his side stood a dark woman of 


splendid presence, wrapped in a black mantle 
and hood, lined with red silk, whom he pre- 
sented to the Prince as the widow of his son, 
Hugh, who had died in exile, after the wars in 
15. Another person he introduced, whom the 
Prince recognized with a flash of gratitude. 

‘‘What! this young man your grandson!” he 
cried. ‘*A Macdonald of the Isles! Why, old 
3 friend, who thought of this when we buckled 
on his spurs at Preston Pans?” 

The old man laughed. 

“Yes, my Prince, I have found an heir to my 
poor lands just as we are leaving them. Tush, 
tush! Do not look distressed at my heedless 
speech, my liege. I would rather have this 
brave laddie and his mother by my side than 
be the lord of every isle in this group.” 

The Prince smiled and spoke to Dougal. 

“I doubt, young sir, -if you have not left 
something, in yon isles, dearer than land or 
home! But, keep of good cheer; every cloud 
has its silver lining.” 

A little more than a year after that vessel, 
with its unhappy freight, left the shores of 
Scotland, the old man of Boisdale, and his 
grandson were called from exile by a beneficent 
act of the government, and Flora Macdonald— 
not the less a Macdonald because she had be- 
come the bride of Dougal—took her place as 
mistress of the home, which was now, by right, 
her husband’s. A dark-browed woman also found 
honorable place in that tranquil home, and, from 


that hour, the rigor of her countenance settled 


down to an expression of benign content, which 
carried her beauty forward into extreme old age. 

Old Sir Alexander of Skye, who had kept 
aloof from the war which had ruined half his 
family, pleaded with success for the brave 


: offenders, and, one by one, the Lords of the 
¢ Isles came back and took possession of their 


estates. Last of all came Macdonald of Clan- 
$ranald, with his fair wife and stately mother. 
But the grandmother—that most devoted of pa- 
S triots—had dropped asleep on the day Charles 
Edward reached the shores of France—and they 
had made her lone grave in a foreign soil. 

The very morning on which the Clanranalds 
reached South Uist, a terrible scene was going 
on at the Tower of London: for the last head 
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that ever fell under the axe, in that blood-, pressed upon the scaffold itself but for the 
stained pile, rolled upon the scaffold that day. } cordon of bristling pikes that surrounded it. 

Through a multitude of idle spectators that 3 One man did essay to break through this wall 
crowded every inch of his way from the tower § of steel. It was Luke, the hunchback. With a 
where he had been imprisoned, old Lord Lovat } desperation that seemed superhuman, he tore 
was led to execution. With the same half-mock- } through the guard, and sprang like a panther 
ing smile on his heavy lips, he passed through $ 3 upon the scaffold, calling out, ‘‘ Father, father!” 
the crowd, uttering jokes as he went. Behind } ; with a cry that made the very executioner recoil, 
him, creeping forward among the rabble, some- ¢ ’ with the ponderous axe in his hand. But it was 
times pressing so close that he was beaten back ; only for a moment. While the unhappy old lord 
by the soldiers, came a thin, hunchbacked crea- held forth his arms, with a warm, human im- 
ture, with long, unkempt hair, and eyes that bore § ; pulse of forgiveness, his wretched son was hurled 
a look of that continued corroding pain that is : * back upon the soldiers’ pikes, and, pierced with 
sure to end in death or insanity. They placed ; a dozen mortal wounds, was tossed heavily to the 
the old man on the scaffold, and allowed him to} earth just as the ghastly head, crowned with 
rest on a chair, while the eager crowd swarmed § masses of gray hair, rolled upon the scaffold. 
up to the scene of execution, and would have $ Tue Enp. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY HB. MAY. 


Tue beauty and style of the new fashions, 
this season, are particularly noticeable. In} 
every department novelty and elegance go hand 3 























Wh, : Parisian. The first is a dress-cap: the hair 
The second is also a dress-cap, 


First is this very handsome house < but entirely different in style, though equally 
The next is a 


in hand. Some of the choicest novelties we ; WOT® in curls. 


give here. 
dress; the sleeves and boddice of which are ‘fresh and charming in effect. 


especially pretty. Next is a bridal veil, show- 
ing the manner of dressing the back hair, ete. 
Then — two very elegant head-dresses, both 
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chemisette to be worn under a 2 
Spanish Jacket. It is an article 
which almost any lady can make 
for herself, with the assistance of 
this pattern: and there are few 
articles of dress which are at once 
so graceful and stylish. The Span- 
ish Jacket is very fashionable this 
season, ar? has almost entirely 
supplanted the '’suave Jacket. On 
another page we give a diagram 
for a Spanish Jacket. This parti- 
cular one is called the Figaro, and, 
when braided according to the pat- 
tern, (see page 471) makes the most 
striking of all the various Spanish 
Jackets that have appeared. The 
advantage of these Jackets is that 
they may be worn, like the Zouave, 











with an old skirt: thus enabling a 
lady to give greater variety to her 
costume, without being extravagant. 
Now follows a muslin body, cut 
somewhat in what is called the Ra- 
phael style, only less deep on the 
throat, and therefore more desirable, 
at least for many figures. The em- 
broidery of this body, which is the 

4 now popular Ionic style, adds greatly 

4 to its effect. This also is an article, 

9 which any lady of taste, accustomed 
to making up fancy articles of dress, 
can make for herself. Finally, we 
give an under-sleeve of muslin, which 
is the latest novelty out of its kind. 
In the front of the number, in addi- 
tion to what is given here, we give 
a pattern for ancther new sleeve, 
several new bonnets, new caps, new 
collars, etc., etc.; but which require 
no further mention, as the engravings 
are sufficiently descriptive of the se- 
veral articles. 

It shall be our purpose, next year, 
so far as is possible, to make our 
department of ‘‘Peterson”’ even more 
complete than it has been heretofore. 
The publisher’s arrangements for re- 
ceiving the Paris, London, New York, 
and Philadelphia fashions are un- 
usually complete, and certainly ex- 
ceed those of any other publisher 
whatever. We have, therefore, a far 
greater variety to select from than 
other fashion editors; and we think 
we may safely say that “Peterson” 
will be unrivaled. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus beautiful pattern is a Reticule in braid 
and embroidery. The fretwork is in gold braid, 
the breadth of the large pattern, The flowers 
are worked in silk in the usual embroidery 
stitch, and of different colors, the rose being 
in red silk, with five gold beads in the center. 





In all work of this kind let your materials be 
very good, for upon that depends the beauty of 
the work, and in all work choose the colors to 
harmonize. For the ground color of this, we 
think a rich deep purple is the best. In all be- 
ginnings and fastenings off, let them be from 





The shamrock in green silk, of a yellowish } the underside; they will then, when the bag is 
tint. The thistle flowers in purple silk, and ; lined, be entirely out.of sight. This bag would 
the leaves of green of a bluish tint. make a pretty Christmas gift. 
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MATERIALS.—3} 
yards of sarsnet 
ribbon, about 1} 
inch wide; 1 skein 
of fine black purse 
silk; quarter of a 
yard of black elas- 
tic, etc., ete. 

In contributing 
nick-nacks to fancy 
fairs, or preparing 
Christmas pre- 
sents, ladies are 
frequently puzzled 
to know what to 
make, and we are 
happy to be able to 
supply a pretty and 
useful little article 
suitable for this 
purpose. It com- 
bines all a lady’s 
needle-work appa- 
ratus, including 
scissors, thimble, 
needle-case, and 
pin-cushion, and is 
at the same time 
rather ornamental 
to an in-door toilet, 
being attached to 
the waistband by a 
small hook. The 
model from which 
we have had our 
illustration made is 
larger than the de- 
sign, and is made 
of green sarsnet 
ribbon with a satin 
edge; the edge to 
which the working 
implements are at- 
tached being em- 
broidered with a 
simple pattern in 
black silk. The 
taste of the worker 


may be developed in selecting the colors or; ribbon used instead. Brocaded ribbons, which 
the pattern for embroidering, which latter may 3 are now so beautifully manufactured, would an- 
altogether be omitted, if desired, and o plain‘ swer all the purpose of embroidery, and would 


LADY’S NECESSAIRE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 











474 LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 

Fave an equally good effect, but it is especially reels of cotton, etc., etc., is likewise made of 
necessary to purchase a good stout ribbon, and ; two pieces of the ribbon joined together, with 
one of the best quality. These necessaires may {a narrow runner made under the frill at the 
also be made in black ribbon velvet, which can; top, through which a fine silk cord is passed to 
be ornamented in a variety of ways, in gold, ¢ draw and undraw the bag. It should be about 
silver, silk, or beads; but these little matters } three inches long, and fastened on one side un- 


of detail must, of course, be left to individual ’ derneath the frill to the ribbon. 


taste. The four ribbon ends are from fourteen 
to sixteen inches long, which are turned in at 
the bottom to form a point, the ribbon being 
embroidered or not, at pleasure. The little 
articles forming pendants to them are made in 
the following manner:— 

1. The little needle-book. For this purpose 
fold a piece of cardboard, line it with white silk, 
and cover with some of the ribbon; the half of 
the needle-book must, of course, be the same 
breadth as the ribbon. Then fasten two leaves 
of fine white flannel inside, notched round the 
edges, and secure the whole by an elastic band, 
by which it must be attached to the pointed end 
of the ribbon. 





2. The little bag, a receptacle for the thimble, 


8. The pin-cushion is made of two round 
pieces of cardboard, covered with the ribbon, 
and sewn together, the pins being stuck in the 
seam to form a decoration for the outer edge. 

4. The scissors are merely hung on to a piece 
of elastic, which is fastened to the point of the 
ribbon. The four pieces of ribbon should be 
united at the top and finished off by a rosette 
made of six bows and three ends, arranged in a 
circle on a net foundation. Each of the bows 
and ends require about three and a half inches 
of ribbon, besides a small piece to complete the 
center of the rosette. On the wrong side of this 
rosette a common dress-hook of rather a large 
size should be sewn, by which means the neces- 
saire is attached to the waistband. 





LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 
printed in black, for a Lady’s Braided Slipper: 
very suitable, as most of the patterns in this 
number, for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 
The materials are a quarter of a yard of bright 
blue cloth; one piece of Alliance silk braid, 
scarlet and gold. This style of slipper is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary shape, as it is made 





with shaped sides, the toe and back being sloped 


down to a point. These slippers are often made 
up with rather high heels, which give to the 
foot a very dainty appearance, particularly 
when the heels are made in bright scarlet. For 
warm weather we can recommend this style of 
slipper as being exceedingly comfortable and 


cool wear. Velvet or bronze leather might be 
selected instead of cloth for the foundation, and 
a rich gold braid used instead of the silk. 





HANGING ALUMETTE BASKET. 


Many fires, involving loss of property, some- 
times even loss of life, arise from matches lying 
carelessly about. The Alumette Basket, an en- 
graving of which we give, in the front of the 
number, is designed to avoid this, by providing : 
a safe receptacle for them, which shall also be 
a pretty ornament for a room. To make an‘ 
Alumette Basket, take one of those small glasses 
that hold something less than a quarter of a 
pint, and cut a paper exactly to fit in size. This 
being done, cut the same shape in cardboard 
and another in velvet, allowing a little addi- 
tional size for the over-wrapping of the edges. 
Then work upon the velvet the design given 
in our illustration, in 4 mixture of clear and 





opaque-white beads, which may or may not be } 


ing to taste. Close up the cardboard shape 
already cut at the back, sew a wire round the 
top and the bottom, continuing the latter up at 
the back, so as to cross again and form the 
oval shape of the back, surmounted with the 
loop from which it is to hang. This wire is 
then to be rolled round with very coarse cotton 
(No. 2 knitting cotton will be found the most 
suitable size), and then rolled round with 
string of clear-white beads, so as to conceal the 
cotton entirely. No. 12 crochet cotton will be 
the most proper for stringing these beads, as 
well as for working the design on to the velvet. 
When the work has proceeded thus far, the 
velvet must be stretched upon the cardboard 
shape, its edges being turned over and stitched 


enlivened with a few gold or steel beads, accord- } through a quarter of an inch from each rim, 
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the border of beads which is next to be added , of cardboard slightly fan ait iil with 
hiding the stitches. The larger central bead § ribbon, being fastened in its right place within 
which appears in this border may be imitation 3 ‘the wire frame of the back with a few stitches. 
pearl; the ring of beads which surrounds it § It only now remains to slip the glass into the 
being either of gold or steel. The oval at the : inside, care having been taken that the shape 
back is of emery paper, for the ignition of the } should exactly cover it, and this useful article 
matches, and should be laid on another piece * for the home service will be completed. 
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CIGAR-CASE IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Fine 
gray leather; brown PEOETUT PTET ETT AE 


satin ; brown embrovi- i 7 a ~~ 


Ni 
dery silk; gold bul- sii i are ? a i i hy, \* 
lion; fine gold cord; a | HM | li \ N 
small gold beads. y i 1 
Place the gray ° No i I i 
leather in a frame, M i ‘| 
a piece long enough 
for both sides. Baste 
the brown satin in 
the center of the 
half of the piece of 
leather, that is, what 
is intended for one 
side. Then trace the 
pattern. The ara- 
besques are done in 
button-hole stitch, 
and with the em- 
broidery silk, which 
should be a shade 
lighter than the 
brown satin. Fill 
the arabesque pat- 
tern with brown ze- 
phyr before embroi- 


dering it: to raise it | HH ath 1 Fd 4 
. / Wl = q - ca Q i 
the effect is much i 2 4 Hi ges ||(\( (1119/4 
richer. The flowers ! WH A [=f 7 | 
} i f = } 


entirely in gold cord, 
the acorns in bul- HH hy 
lion, the stems in ee | | eal Hail AE a 4 aw 


The round pattern vl, : 

at each end, the out- ae | |. ‘i i a ic 
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THE BASKET PEN-WIPER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Maks a Pen-wiper, of bits of cloth, as seen } the writing-table. In the country, where these 
in the engraving. Then procure one of the 3 pretty little baskets may not be so easily pro- 
small baskets, sold at most toy -shops, and fasten N cured, one of the same size made in perfurated 
it down with a stitch in narrow ribbon through ; cardboard can be substituted. The parts being 
the center of the Pen-wiper, and tied under-: cut to a similar shape, must be bound with a 
neath. This little receptacle is intended to hold { very narrow ribbon, and sewn together. If 
the sesling-wax, seal, etc., etc.; in fact, any ; more ornament is desired, they can be enriched 
such very small articles «s may be useful at* with a little bead-work. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A New anp SPLenpip Premium.—Two years ago, it will 
«Pprerson” ror 1863. THe MAGAZINE ror THE TrMEs.— be recollected by old subscribers, we gave, as a premium 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1863 to be found on to persons getting up clubs, a large-sized mezzotint for 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper : framing, “Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release from 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 2 Prison.” The picture from which it was engraved was 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this $ one of a pair, painted by an eminent English artist, T. G. 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 3 Duval; and its great popularity has induced us to have the 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that $ match-picture, “Bunyan’s Blind Child Parting from Him 
“Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ $ in Prison,” engraved also. In some respects this second 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. picture is better than its predecessor. It is engraved of 
More attention than ever will be paid, in 1863, to the the same size, twenty-seven inches by twenty. Most of 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” those who have received the first mezzotint for a premium, 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be will prefer this match-picture even to the extra copy of 
found elsewhere. While retaining the best of our contri- the Magazine. It will be seen, by referring to the Pro 
butors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are added, spectus, that by getting up a club of thie, five, or eight, 
thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. Among these, any person becomes entitled to this splendid premium. Or 
lately added, is the author of “The Second Life,” which by getting a club of sixteen, this mezzotint, and also an 
will be, probably, the most powerful novelet we have ever ; extra copy of the Magazine, may be earned; or a copy of 
printed. both mezzotints, if no extra copy of the Magazine is de- 
The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant $ sired. This mezzotint is neither a catch-penny affair, nor 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The an old worn-out plate, but a first-class engraving, costing 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 3 & thousand dollars to engrave. Such a mezzotint, when 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually ; framed, would be an ornament to any room. The prospect 
publish fashions as new which we have published months ; of obtaining it, for a premium, ought to stimulate thou- 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New 3 sands, in.» country ad populous as this, to get up clubs. 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “Peterson” never 2 Anybody can secure, with little, or no trouble, three, five, 


descends to be a merely advertising medium for this or that 3 or eight subscribers for “Peterson,” at our astonishingly 


dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., ete. s low prices, by exhibiting this, or any other number, as a 
The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we specinne. hee 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is Wixvow anxp BepsipzE Mats.—When attention is drawn 
ra eon in eee pa can be had here for to the subject, it is wonderful to see in how many ways the 
wo dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni-< Work-Table may contribute to the convenience and cle- 
versally 5 declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. $ gance of the home dwelling. Tasteful decoration and sub- 
Now is _ time ” get up clubs! Everybody will sub- ¢ stantial comforts come equally within the range of its 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 3 dominions, and we have lately been much pleased with 
nA a elegy gi gta aaron ; one of its productions, which we think equally recom- 
? i” ° » ° mended by these qualities. The French window, opening 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 3 out on to a balcony, generally subjects the carpet within 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 3 each recess to great damage, for which some remedy is 
Fac 3ced 2 most desirable; while for an elegant sleeping chamber, or 
CLosep SLEEVE FOR WALKING Dresses.—This style of 3 for the use of an invalid, the mat, or mattress mat, as it 
sleeve is very becoming to thin, slim figures requiring a} ought more properly to be called, will be found a great 
little more width at the shoulders. It is made with a $ acquisition. To supply these wants articles may be made 
seam at the back, down which the trimming is laid, which ¢ in the following way :—Take a piece of either Utrecht or 
in our illustration is composed of narrow lace and silk 3 German velvet—the first-mentioned being, of course, in- 
ruching. It is closed at the wrist by means of hooks and 3 finitely the best, lay it over a lining of baize or coarse 
oe wo oe — a = a and ¢ strong cloth, placing between the two a layer of well- 
plea! 6 top 6 Bize of the armhole of the dress. < combed wool. Take a small silk cord, and cross it regu- 
In cutting the sleeve out, the pattern should be laid on N larly into diamonds, and at each of the crossings oe 
double material, the straight portion being laid evenly 3 small tuft of cut silk, which being stitched through, the 
with the straight part of the sleeve, 80 doing away with $ cord being tight, shows the form of the diamond well raised 
the necessity of having two joins. Sup. Then gather the velvet round the edges, draw it in to 
caus 3 the under side, or lining, which should be smaller than the 
A Beavtirut Drawina-Room Taste Cover may be ar- 3 upper side of the velvet, stitch the two through together, 
ranged by working a group of flowers in wool-work on $ and bind round with a binding of the same color as the 
oloth in the center, and adding a deep border, also in wool- § yelyet. The velvet may be a rich deep blue, violet, crim- 
work, to fit tight round the table, sewn to the circle of § son, claret, or green, and the cord a maize-color, with tufts 
cloth. The border should be in a deep scallop, and between § of silk to match. These mattress mats are also very eligi- 
each a tassel should be placed. The outer edge of the scal- 3 ble as hearth-rugs. In this case the materials ought cer- 
lop should be finished with a cord. $ tainly to be the Utrecht velvet. 





A Toves Sussect.—This graphic engraving tells its own $ Tae Unrrep Stares TREASURY NotEes.—These are the best 
story. Master Obstinacy won’t study, he tramples on his $ things to remit in, unless you can get a draft on New York 
books rather; and, shut up on bread and water, he thrusts § or Philadelphia, which we prefer to all other ways of re- 
his mane his belt and doesn’t give in. > mitting. Deduct the cost of the draft from your remittance. 
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Our TiTLE-PaGE For 1862.—This very beautiful embel- Harr Nets made in netting of white braid are preferable 
lish t was designed for “Peterson” by Jane Weaver, ; to night-caps, becaase they keep the head cool and help to 
the editress of our : Work-Table, a lady who unites artistic } preserve the hair. 
genius (as the title-page shows) to a thorough knowledge ; 
of her department. The center-piece represents a sentinel N Our Hovsenotp Receipts, this month, and our editorial 
on duty at night, a very appropriate subject for these times $ $ varieties generally, are much fewer than usual. This is 
of war, when so many of our subscribers have brothers, 3 because the Index has crowded them out. 
fathers, or sons in the army. The medallions, in which § + 
the portraits are placed, are surrounded by the wild grasses, N POPP PPLOL ILL OL OL LL AL DILL LL LLL LAL 
etc., of America, from the graceful wild oats, to the long, 
pendulous, swamp moss. The portraits are arranged as 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


follows: Country Living and County Thinking. By Gail Hamil 
ANN 8. STEPHENS. ton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A series of 

M. A. DENISON. F. L. BENEDICT. essays, somewhat in the style of “The Country Parson,” 

’ but exhibiting more fancy, more humor, and greater ver- 

L. C. MOULTGN. V. F. TOWNSEND. satility of style. The essays are on various subjects: 

C. J. PETERSON. CARRY STANLEY. “Moving,” “My Birds,” “The Bank,” “Boston.and Home 


Again,” “My Flower-Bed,” “ Lights Among the Shadows of 
our Civil War,” etc., etc. The author is said to be a woman, 
She is a little too fond, perhaps, of quoting Latin; but she 
is an unusually vigorous and eloquent writer. The volume 
is beautifully printed, on thick, cream-colored paper, and 
is bound, tastefully, in antique boards with red edges. De- 
lightful reading are these essays. When shall we have 
& more of them? 


We shall, probably, on some future occasion, give por- 
traits of others of our contributors. Those now given have 
been frequently solicited. 

Rippon TRIMMING FOR Dresses, ETC.—Materials: Two 
shades of silk ribbor, half an inch wide; some fine black 
purse silk. This ribbon trimming ornaments a dress very $ 
prettily, and is not at all difficult to arrange. It consists $ 
of two shades of ribbon, tacked on the material in the § History of Frederick the Second. By Thomas Carlyle. 
same manner as seen in the illustration, and secured by 3 Vol. JI. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a con- 
means of an open kind of herring-bone stitch in black $ tinuation of Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, two 
purse silk, the edge of the ribbon being caught down by $ < volumes of which appeared several years ago, and were 
button-hole stitch in the same colored silk. The dots in : then noticed in these pages. The interest of the narrative 
the center of the diamonds are also in black purse silk, § increases, we think, as the story advances. Carlyle has a 
worked in the same manner as the raised stitching in the $ § rare faculty in deciphering and illustrating character: from 
embroidered collars. The colors of the ribbon should be N piles of musty documents he extracts, at last, the truth as 
selected to accord with the dress the trimming is intended : to his actors; and then he flashes that truth on youina 
for. If a green dress is to be ornamented, two shades of § word or two. The history is colored, however, with the 
green should be selected, one darker and the other lighter : author’s peculiar prejudices, Carlyle is a wit, a satirist, 
than the material to be trimmed. The width of the ribbon § and a genius; but he is not, by any means, infullible. The 
we have given answers nicely for children’s frocks; for $ volume is printed to match the preceding ones of the 
ladies’ wear the ribbon should be selected somewhat wider. $ series. 

_ $ Les Miserables. Vol. V. Jean Valjean. New York: 

A Caristmas Nosegay.—Take a wooden box, large enough : Carleton.—In this concluding volume of “Les Miserables,” 
to hold as many flowers without pressure as you intend to § N Victor Hugo exhibits all his power. The story of Cosette 
preserve; if there be any chinks in it, paste over them $ $ and Marius terminates happily, in the reconciliation of the 
paper enough to prevent any light or air coming through; 33 latter to his grandfather, and in his marriage with Cosette. 
place at the bottom a sheet of white paper, then a layer of } Jean Valjean dies peacefully in his bed, in the last chapter, 
nice young cut flowers, next another sheet of paper, and S blessing the married pair. So much for the story. Other 
80 on, alternately, flowers and paper, till the box be full. N merits of the volume are a curious description of the sewers 
Be careful, in closing down the lid, so that neither light 3 of Paris, and various incidental pictures of the social con- 
nor air be admitted; place the box in a damp place (say in $ dition of the poor. The five volumes of “Les Miserables” 
acellar). At Christmas you will have a nosegay as beauti- $ $ can be had singly or together. 
ful as in the middle of summer. The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1 vol., 18 mo. 

‘asia § Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—This is an edition, in “blue 

PLANts In Winpows.—Keep the plants in the window $ $ and gold,” of the poems of that literary Crichton, Oliver 
constantly free from dead leaves, or any mouldiness, as, if; Wendell Holmes. It contains, not only all that is in the 
this be allowed, it will, to a certainty, prove fatal. Give $ quodecimo edition, which we lately noticed, but also several 
them water as often as you consider necessary, and, when ; new poems. It is impossible to praise too much the very 
you do water them, do not do it by halves, but let them be $ 3 elegant manner in which this volume is got out. A fall 
Paling reat ne poet says, “A little learning is a § $ length portrait of Mr. Holmes faces the title-page. 

angerous thing;”’ and we say, “A little water is equall N 

dangerous;” and otek ne i readers to avoid ‘t by; Byes ond whet By sary Ward Beecher. kad,13.0n 

giving plenty at one time, in preference to a little every ; Boston: Ticknor & Ficlds.—A eeries of tragmputary 
$ essays, intended to cultivate a lové for nature. They 


now and then. 
om have, evidently, been hastily written, and are slovenly in 


Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready by $ style, but are still full of talent, as nearly everything is 
the first of December, and will, we think, be considered 3 3 that Boocher writes. 
the most beautiful number we have ever issued. The ; Andree de Taverney. By A. Dumas. 1v0l,,8 v0. Philada: 
mezzotint in it will be by Sartain—a superb picture! Re- 3 T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the concluding fiction 
mit early. 3 of that brilliant series of Dumas’ novels devoted to the 
French Revolution. It has just appeared abroad, and was 
Waltine at THE StILE.—This is from an original picture, ; translated expressly for Peterson & Brothers. Price, in 
Painted expressly for this number by J. Sanford Mason. cloth, $1.25; in paper, $1.00. 
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480 RECEIPTS. 





TABLE RECEIPTS. ; Ham Toast.—Grate or pound the cold ham; toast and 
Pigeons in Jelly are a beautiful dish, and are prepared $ butter a slice of bread; mix the ham with the yolk of an 
thus :—Save some of the liquor in which a knuckle of veal 3 egg and a little cream, until it is thick and rich; warm it 
has been boiled, or boil a calf’s or a neat’s foot; put the } over the fire, and serve it very hot upon the toast. Tongue 
broth into a pan, with a blade of mace, a bunch of sweet 3 may be employed in the same way. 
herbs, some white pepper, lemon-peel, a slice of lean bacon, ¢ ‘ 
and the pigeons. The heads and feet must be left on, but : 
clip the nails close. They must be trusséd, with the legs $ 
bent as if sitting upon them, and the neck propped up with 3 OLRTBRS, RIO. 
skewers, to appear in a natural state. Bake them, and let} Stewed Oysters— White.—Beard the oysters, wash them in 
them stand to be cold; season them as you like before 3 their own liquor, then strain it, thicken it with melted 
baking. When done, take them out of the liquor, cover ° butter, or white sauce made of cream, not milk and flour; 
them close to preserve the color, and clear the jelly by N season it with a blade of mace and a few whole pepper- 
boiling with the whites of two eggs; then strain it through 3 corns tied in a muslin bag. Simmer the oysters very 
a thick cloth dipped in boiling water, and put into a sieve, ¢ S°2tly, and serve up with sippets of bread: they will re- 


The fat must be perfectly removed before it be cleared. : quire only a few minutes, and if allowed to boil will be- 
Put the jelly over and round them roagh. $ come hard. Brown.—Wash the oysters in their liquor, 


. $ and then sfrain it, add a glass of wine, two spoonfuls of 
" To any a be Per: ic ae pon — it with the 3 beef-gravy, some whole pepper, a little salt, a piece cf but- 
- Evgre, EEX tHem wi & poe a utter, season with 3 ter, and a spoonful of lemon-juice; boil the whole, stirring 


. d s 
pepper and salt; put # portion inside each pigeon; cover $ it until it is smooth, then put in the oysters, and warm or 


the breast with a slice of bacon-fat; roast them; serve with 3 plump them up without boiling. 


parsley and butter in the dish. Or:—Stuff the whole of 3 

the body of the pigeon with veal stuffing. A fine farce, 3 To Roast @ Bes. Tongue—Take # fine large fresh tongue, 
made of pounded veal and bacon, and bread steeped in 3 scald it, and take off the skin; cut it off at the root and 
milk, is an excellent stuffing for pigeons. Or:—Boil, pare, ; trim it neatly; stick a few cloves here and there in it, and 
and pound chestnuts in a mortar, with equal weight of fat > ? wt Mt in. a cromoemti eprinkle sere, Shy fad, Baste te 
bacon finely 1; fill the pigeons with this stuffing, N well with butter. Serve it with a sauce made as follows:— 
cover them with slices of fat bacon, and wrap them in < Put into a stewpan half pint of port wine, with about half 
young vine-leaves; roast the whole together, and send N the quantity of well-seasoned gravy; reduce it to one-half; 
them up with | and vine-leaves, which impart a fine $ then stir in a good piece of butter and a tablespoonful of 
flavor to the pigeons. Partridges may be dressed the 3 flour; add a squeeze of lemon; place the tongue in a dish, 
same way, and truffles substituted for chestnuts. N and serve hot with the sauce poured round. In Spain, the 


A Shoulder of Venison—stewed.—If you should havea 3 panen Ap etvomays AmpPranenee wth enliven. 
4 $ 


very lean shoulder, stew it in preference to roasting; bone : Scalloped Oysters—Put the oysters into scallop shells; 
it, cover it with slices of mutton-fat, which, sometimes, are $ strew over them bread-crumbs, with a bit of butter. Then 
first steeped in port, to give a richer flavor, roll it up, and § put in more oysters, and over them bread-crumbs and a bit 
bind it tightly. Lay it in a stewpan, with a quantity of more butter at the top. Set them in a Dutch oven, and 
beef gravy, ard the bones you have taken from the venison, 3 cook them till they are of a nice brown. Or :—They may 
adding two ylasses of port, a dessertspoonful of whole pep- be put singly in their under shells along with their own 
per, and the same quantity of allspice. Cover down closely, $ liquor, a little minced parsley and spice, and a bit of but- 
and simmer until the venison is tender, then take it out » tet 2nd thus put upon the gridircn, to be taken off when 
and remove the fat, thickening the gravy with flour and $ thoroughly heated. 
butter, and strain it over the meat. : 
To Fry Rabbits.—Clean and wash thoroughly, scald ten 
minutes, cut up into joints, coat with egg and »read- CAKES, DESSERT, ETC., ETC. 
crumbs, sprinkle over a little pepper and salt, and fry over $ Apple Jelly.—Pour a quart of prepared applejuice on one 
a clear fire; a quarter of an hour will be enough; serve 3 pound of fresh apples pared and cored; simmer them until 
with a gravy made with the liver of the rabbits and the § they are well broken; strain the juice, and let it stand 
gravy in which the rabbit is fried when done, pour it into N until cold. Put a pint and a half into a stewpan witha 
the dish, letting it run under the rabbit. 8 quart of calf’s-foot stock, nine ounces of sugar broken small, 
Malt Liquors are much improved by bottling. This, 8 the rind and juice of two lemons, with the whites and shells 
however, should never be done while the beer has any $ of eight eggs. Let it boil for about a quarter of an hour; 
tendency to spirt from the vent-peg, but yet done before $ Strain it through a jelly-bag, and when cool put it into 
fermentation has entirely ceased. When beer is somewhat 3 moulds. Good baking apples should be used, and the quan- 
too flat, a teaspoonful of sugar, or a raisin or two, will afford $ tity of sugar must vary according to the tartness of the fruit. 
new food for fermentation, and set the carbonic acid free, Lemon Dumplings.—Add the juice of one lemon to the 
as is necessary for the purpose. N rind, which must be chopped fine; mix half a pound of 
To Keep Grapes in Brandy.—Take some close bunches, 3 suet, also chopped, with half a pound of bread-crumbs, one 
black or white, not over-ripe, and lay them ina jar. Put $ eg, enough milk (or water) to make a stiff paste; add the 
a good quantity of pounded white sugar-candy upon them, $ lemon, sweeten to taste, divide into five or six equal parts, 
and fill up the jar with brandy; tie them down with a ; and boil in separate cloths for three-quarters of an hour, 
bladder, and keep in a dry place. Each grape should be } 4nd serve up with wi:.e-sauce. 
pricked thrice. They make a beautiful middle dish ina Port Wine Jelly—A pint of port wine, one ounce and & 
winter dessert. 2 half of isinglass, three-quarters of an ounce of gum arabic, 
Boiled Rabbits.—A rabbit should boil only about twenty N four ounces and a half of powdered loaf-sugar; stand it on 
minutes, and boil slowly; if larger than common, an extra 3 the hob until dissolved; when cold, it is fit for use. 
ten minutes may be allowed; it should be sent to table § Rock Cakes.—Take a pound of flour, rub it into half @ 
smothered in onion sauce, and the water should be kept 2 pound of butter and half a pound of sugar; mix with ita 
free from scum. It-is trussed differently for boiling to N quarter of a pound of lemon-peel and the yolks of six eggs. 
what it is for roasting. $ Roll into balls, and bake on tins. 
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Scotch Short-Bread.—Mix two pounds of flour, dried and , To Make Cold Cream Pomatum for the Complexion.— 
well-sifted, with a pound of powdered sugar, three ounces $ Take an ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and half a drachm 
of candied citron and orange-peel cut into dice, and half a » each of white wax and spermaceti, with a little balm. Melt 
pound of caraway seod; mix these with half a pound of 3 $ these ingredients in a glazed pipkin over hot asbes, and 
butter melted in a saucepan; then make the paste, roll it > pour the solution into a marble mortar; stir it with the 
out the thickness of half an inch, cut it into cakes, place $ pestle until it becomes smooth and cold, then add, gradu- 
them on white paper, prick, and bake them of a pale color. ; aliy, an ounce of rose or orange-flower water; stir all the 

Sponge Cake.—Weigh ten eggs, take their weight in very 3 mixture till incorporated to resemble cream. This poma- 
fine sugar, and the weight of six in flour, beat the yolks ¢ tum renders the skin at once supple and smooth. To pre- 
with the flour, and the whites alone, toa strong froth, then 2 vent marks from the small-pox, add a little powder of 
gradually mix the whites with the other ingredients, and } saffron. The gallipot in which it is kept should have a 

“peat them well half an hour; bake an hour in a quick $ piece of bladder tied over it. 











oven. 
Tipsy Cake.—Take a savoy cake; stick almonds, cut in 


fillets, regularly in it; pour equal quantities of wine and 
brandy over, as much as it will imbibe. Smother it with N 


a rich thick custard. 
dish. 

Rice Cake.—Mix six ounces of ground rice, the same 
quantity of flour, three-quarters of a pound of fine sugar 
sifted, nine eggs (the yolks and whites beaten separately), $ 


Lay preserves at the bottom of the 


grate ix the rind of a lemon, and beat it well half an hour. ; 


Rice Pound Cakes.—Four ounces of four, eight ounces of 
butter, six eggs, twelve ounces of sugar, eight ounces of 
ground rice, the peel of a lemon if you like, which improves $ 
it, or thirty drops of essence of lemon. 

Baked Rice Pudding.—Two cups of rice, two quarts of 
milk, half a cup of sugar, a large teaspoonful of salt; bake 
it two hours; serve it up with butter. 
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SICK-ROOM; NURSERY, ETC. 

Face-Ache.—A cabbage-leaf well warmed before the fire, 
and applied to the face as hot as possible, will be found a 
certain cure for the face-ache. Or:—Take twelve grains 
of sulphate of quinine, one ounce of white lump sugar, and 
pound them well together in a mortar; then divide it into 
twelve portions, two of which should be taken each day, 3 
either in wine or water. Or:—Take half a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of iron, in water, three times a day. 

Rheumatic Pains in the Face and Teeth may be greatly 
alleviated by adopting the following course:—Take two 
teaspoonfuls of flour, the same quantity of grated ginger, 
and incorporate them well together with sufficient spirits 
to make a thin paste. Spread this on a linen rag, and apply 
it to the part affected on going to bed, wrapping a piece of 
flannel over all, and it will effect a cure. 

Chilblains.—Use cold water and warm frictions. Give 
the hand a strong cold shock by placing it under a stream 
of water, and keeping it there until bennmbed; then im- 
mediately restore circulation by gentle rubbing with dry 
mustard or a little brandy. Do not go near the fire; but 
make the hands perfectly warm. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Turkey Carpet—to Clean.—Beat it well with a stick in 
the usual manner until all the dust is removed, then take 
out the stains, if any, with lemon or sorrel juice. When 
thoroughly dry, rub it all over with the crumb of a hot 
Wheaten loaf, and if the weather is very fine, let it hang 
out in the open air for a night or two. This treatment 
will revive the colors, and make the carpet appear equal 
to new. 

T Pickle Hams.—Three pounds of salt, six ounces of 
saltpetre, three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, two 
drachms of cochineal. When the ham is put in, rub well 
for twenty minutes; turn it every day for three weeks. 
Wrap in newspaper, and smoke. N. B. The same pickle 
will do for tongues. 


3 To Polish Glass.—Cut some brown paper into very small 


: bits, so as to go with ease into the decanters; then cut @ 
few pieces of soap very small, and put some water, milk- 
warm, into the decanters, upon the soap and paper; put in 
also a little pearlash; by well working this about in the 
decanter, it will take off the rust of the wine, and give the 
g glass a fine polish. 

5 To Preserve Pictures From Decay.—To strengthen a de- 
N cayed canvas, and to preserve sound canvas from decaying, 
let the back of every picture receive two or three good 
3 thick coats of white-lead, or whatever other cheap pigment 
: is most recommendable for tenacity and strength. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.— WALKING DRESS AND LONG SA0QvuE or BLAcK SILK, 
trimmed with Vesuvius color. Bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed with the same color as dress. 

Fig, 1.—CarriaGe Dress oF Green SILK.—This dress is 
of the Gabrielle style—skirt and waist cut in one. There 
is no fullness at the waist, but the skirt is made wide 
enough by putting in small gores, which are gathered 
together under a rosette of silk. A narrow ruffle finishes 
the bottom of the dress. The sleeve corresponds with the 
skirt. White silk bonnet, with green plume, 

Fic. 11.—Dress or CrimsoN MERINO, WITH THE YoKE.— 
Medici waist, epaulets, and cuffs of black merino braided 
in crimson. Gray, blue, or purple, or a pretty shade of 
green would look equally well for a dress of this kind, with 
the braiding in corresponding colors, or white. For an 
> evening dress, the material should be thin white muslin, 
the yoke, etc., of black velvet, braided with white. 

Fic. 1v.—Basque or Biack Sporrep Lace, trimmed with 
a very deep fall of lace on the skirt, and with narrower 
lace on the body and sleeves. 

Figs. V. AND VI.—BAcK AND Front or a Gray CioTa Cloak, 
BRaipeD.—Between the rows of braiding is a row of chain- 
$ stitch done in coarse black silk. This is a Paris pattern. 

Figs. VII. AND Vill.—BACK AND FRONT OF FAWN-COLORED 
Sacque.—This is braided with three rows of braid, the 
middle row being much wider than the other two. This 
also is a Paris pattern. 

Fic. 1x.—Tae Matitpue Cioak, from Benson’s, 310 Canal 
street, New York. A brown aquastrutum cloth circular, 
the cape and armholes are trimmed with a plaiting of the 
cloth, bound with black silk and striped on either edge 
with white. It is fastened up the front by three black 
buttons. 

Fie. x.—Frincep CLoAK oF BLAcK Beaver Ciorn, from 
Benson’s, 310 Canal street, New York. It has a sacque 
, front and plaited back, the joining of the plaiting to the 
yoke is covered by a ginip bertha with a deep fringe, which 
is deep in the back, but slopes toward the front. The plait- 
ing of the back is brought forward so as to form a graceful 
sleeve; the edge of the whole is bound about two inches 
deep with black Natlasie silk. 

Fic. x1.—Misses’ Winter Hat, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 
Canal street, and 621 Broadway, New York. It is of black 
} felt, with a sloping brim both back and front. The edge 
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is bound with white knotted uncut velvet. On the right, The short cut-away Jackets appear to be now the pre 
side is a cluster bow of white velvet like that on the brim, } vailing mode for dress bodies, in many materials, both for. | 
intermingled with black velvet bands. A splendid white N ladies and children; and the fashion certainly is stylish and _ 
ostrich feather starts from this bow, extends around the $ becoming. These Spanish jackets reach to the waist be 
front of the brim. to the left side, curling over toward the N hind, fasten about half-way down the front, the bottom: 
back. It is fastened under the net, in the back, by an: portion being very much cut-away, to show the muslin 
elastic band. $ chemisette and pointed band. This chemisette may be 
Fig. xu.—WrnTer Bonnet oF Brack Veuve, also from } allowed to hang slightly full in the front, something likea | 
Mrs. Cripps. The material is laid perfectly plain on the $ Garibaldi shirt, or may be drawn tightly up—the latter 
foundation. The cape is of white tulle, bound on both } mode being certainly the more graceful, unless for very 
edges with narrow bands of flame-colored velvet, covered $ thin, slim figures. A waistcoat worn with these jackets 
with the tulle. Over this tulle foundation the cape is 3 makes a very charming toilet, and is better suited to stout ) 
covered with a fall of fine thread lace of a rich open pat- ? figures than the chemisettes. Plain pointed dress bodies. 
tern. This lace falls a little over the edge of the cape. The } are now being trimmed to imitate a jacket and waistcoat, 
trimmings are a full plaited bow of black velvet placed on $ the points of the dress forming the waistcoat portion, and 
the right side of the bonnet, fastened in the center by jet } the trimming representing the jacket. 
pins ted by a delicate jet chain. The front is orna- $ SLEEVES, except those intended for walking-dresses, will 
mented by a singularly elegant plwme de coq, heavy in the $ be mostly made open, and have quite a tendency to in 
center, and of a rich flame-color shading off to black at the 8 crease in width. Those wide ones are usually flowing, and 
extremities. On the right, this feather curves inside the 2 eyt in a point, though some of the smaller are rounded 
bonnet; on the left, it sweeps back on the front. The face § and open on the back of the arm. For full dress toilet, we 
trimmings are a black ruche on the top; on the left, a § have slashes of silk, with a mixture of illusion tulle or 
flame-colored rose, with two moss rose-buds. The strings ° blonde, protruding through openings, the sides of whith 
are heavy black ribbon. S are held together by bows of ribbon: the effect is very 
Genera Remarxs.—For the house, skirts are still made $ graceful. Evening toilets are all made with short sleeves, 
very long, wide at the bottom, but narrower at the top, $ and the trimming consists of ruches, blonde, and ribbons te 
and nearly all are trimmed—some with bias bands of silk } match the flowers in the head-dress. 
of a contrasting color, richly braided—some with threo or $ CLOAKS AND Basques are worn of medium length, much 
four narrow-quilted flounces, ruches, puffings, etc. A novel 3 longer than was fashionable last year, but not so long as 
style of trimming has, however, just been introduced. It. they were worn a season or two ago. 
consists of crescents, lozenges, and other figures, cut out $ THE NEWEST Bonnets are much less thrown up in front 
in silk of a color different from that of the dress, and 8 than those which have been wory for some time past. This 
stitched on at the bottom of the skirt. Yet, for very rich 8 is a decided improvement. The raised front has of late 
silks, plain skirts are the more distinguished-looking, and $ been exaggerated to an extreme which rendered it any- 
some ladies have become so tired of trimmed skirts, that $ thing but becoming. These bunnets, however, continue to 
they are wearing plain ones altogether. $ be very fully trimmed in front, and, when the trimming is 
For WALKrNG-Dressgs, braiding is very much in vogue, $ placed at the sides, it will be but sparingly employed. 
and it is sometimes mingled with embroidery in silk, which N Flowers and feathers still continue in favor. The material 
adds very much to the richness of the garment. Embroidery 3 of which the bonnet is composed is usually in folds, or 
alone is also very fashionable, but is not nearly so quickly $ bouillonnes, and seldom put plain on the frame. Velow! 
accomplished as braiding, and is much more expensive. 3 imperial and plain velvet are likely to be the most favorit® 
For useful wear there is nothing so suitable as a drab, N materials. With regard to colors, dark-blue, green, black, 
gray, or stone-colored alpaca, or merino, as none of these > purple, and the shades of brown known as leather-color 
culors show the dust, and, braided in black, have really a $ and wood-color, will be fashionable. 
stylish and elegant appearance. With this kind of dress { 
there are two sorts of out-door garments which appear to $ Raia ac tais een tins 
be equally in favor: one, the sauwte-en-basque, or short N 
paletot, with revers—a delicious, coquettish little article— $ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
and the other, the short circular cloak, which, although 3 Fig. 1.—DReEss FOR A YOUNG GIRL.—The dress and sacque 
only a revival of a fashion that was much in vogue a few 3 are both made of fawn-colored merino, braided with black. 
years since, is now very popular. These garments are $ The sacque is made with revers, which may either fold back, 
quickly put on, and have, besides another recommenda- as in the plate, or fasten close up to the throat. 
tion, that of being easily made. Fra. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE GiRt.—The skirt is of blue 
Any young lady, industriously inclined, could, at a very $ poplin, trimmed with three bands of velvet of darker blue 
trifling cost, arrange for herself a pretty costume, by pur-$ than the dress, the middle being the widest. The body 
chasing a few yards of alpaca, or merino, and some narrow } may either be made with a Garibaldi waist, like the dress 
black worsted braid. The skirt should be plain and gored, $ or with a white waist, over which may be worn a Zouaye 
and ornamented, above the hem and up the front, with @ } jacket. Sacque of gray cloth, trimmed with black velvet 
pretty braiding design; or, if this be considered to involve 3 Gray felt hat, bound with blue velvet, and trimmed with 
too much labor, the braiding up the front may be dispensed 3 gray feathers. 
with. The body of the dress should, of course, be braided, 3 G@rneraL REMARKS.—Braiding is universally employed 
as also the sleeves. for children’s dresses. Skirts, jackets, cloaks, in fach 
The new-shaped short circular cloak we recommend for ; almost every article, on which it is possible to put braity 
this toilet, as being the easiest to make. This should be } is ornamented with it. Even the sides of the Knicker 
braided down the front, round the bottom, and round the } bocker pants worn by little boys, as well as the jackets 
neck (these circulars being arranged without collars), in $ are braided. Infant’s cloaks, and cashmere caps, are Very 
the same design as that which ornaments the dress. ’ much trimmed, mostly with white silk braid, but very 
Boptes are being made with either the short point, or } frequently with black braid. 
two rather longer points similar to a waistcoat; some are; Feit Hats are universally worn by small children, some 
perfectly plain, buttoning to the throat, others trimmed ; only trimmed with velvet bows, and a steel or jet buckla 
to correspond with the skirt. { others more ornamented with plumes. y 
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